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" In Church Music, curiosity and ostentation of art, wanton, or light, or unsuit- 
able harmony, such as only pleaseth the ear, and doth not naturally serve to the 
very kind and degree of those impressions which the matter that goeth with it 
leaveth, or is apt to leave, in men's minds, doth rather blemish and disgrace that 
we do, than add either beauty or furtherance unto it. 

" On the other side, the faults prevented, the force and efficacy of the thing 
itself, when it drowneth not utterly, but fitly suiteth with, matter, all together 
sounding to the praise of God, is in truth most admirable, and doth much edify, if 
not the understanding because it teacheth not, yet surely the affection because 
therein it worketh much. 

" They must have hearts very dry and tough, from whom the melody of the 
Psalms doth not sometimes draw that wherein a mind religiously affected delighteth." 
— Hoaker'i Ecd. Pol. bk. v. § 38. 1697. 
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A dislike to Cathedral Service is often thought to be 
necessarily indicative of a distaste for music. 

Or else it is supposed that persons who do dislike cannot 
have been used to hearing it : and that, hearing it as more or 
less of a novelty, their prepossession in favour of " Parochial 
Service," as it is distinctively termed, has disposed them to 
regard the Cathedral Service with jealousy, if not aversion. 

It may, however, be reasonably doubted whether there are so 
many persons who have a real distaste for music as the former 
opinion implies : or, indeed, as, upon any ground *, it is com- 
monly believed that there are. 

For excellent persons, from a needless modesty, not unfre- 
quently appear, even to themselves, to be much more indif- 
ferently endowed both with tastes and capabilities than they 

"fce ™, ? Wh , who, „ot being of « e»«ge«ic dhpo- 
sition, have a habit of concluding at once, the moment any sub- 
ject is brought before them, that they have no taste or capabilities 

1 " Without doubt there are many cases of men advanced in life, of whom the at- 
tainment even of the smallest amount of musical power, may demand time and 
labour which it is impossible for them to bestow. 

" But of younger persons, I believe the instances are very rare indeed of such an 
obstinacy of ear, or inflexibility of voice, as cannot be overcome by the reasonable 
amount of earnest endeavour, which every body brings to bear on that which he is 
determined shall be done. 

" As to children, I do not believe there was ever one born into the world, with 
the usual number of senses, who could not be taught to sing." — Mr. Hullah's Led. 
at Leeds, 1846, p. 9. 

A 2 



4 PRACTICAL REMARKS 

for it ; a conclusion, of the error of which, in most instances, 
and certainly in the case of music, a very moderate amount of 
application would convince them. 

Some people, again, have a way of affecting distastes (just as 
many others affect tastes) which in reality they do not feel. 
And neglecting, on this point, at least, to cultivate the talents 
given to them in charge, they are found not unfrequently ex- 
hibiting an evident complacency and satisfaction in endeavouring 
to persuade the world that even in their defects they are not as 
other men are. 

Accepting, too, these reasons for dislike of Cathedral Ser- 
vice as correct and adequate, many persons are not able to resist 
a certain amount of wonder that there should have been ordered, 
or sanctioned, or permitted, the adoption into the " mos et ritus 
Cathedralium Ecclesiarum" of such a service as should be so 
positively offensive to the natural feelings of the children of the 
Church ; or even to the prepossessions of so many of them in 
favour of the same 2 service modified as in parochial use. 

But in point of fact these reasons are not sufficient, nor in- 
deed true. For it is found that there are many persons of un- 
deniably devout habits, lovers of music, who have been perhaps 
used to Cathedral Service for years, or even their whole life ; 
whose sympathies would ail be in favour of a solemn musical 
service as an adjunct and handmaid to the Liturgy ; who yet 
cannot divest themselves of a strong feeling of uneasiness, and 
even repugnance, when attending Divine Service in many 
cathedrals. 

They do not enter as either " one unlearned or one that be- 
lieveth not," to scoff. They come to worship. But they do not 
afterwards feel that they have remained to praise or pray. 

They have been, they complain, distracted by the style and 
quantity* and overpowering accompaniment of the music, instead 
of being toned down to sober devotion. 

They have found themselves absolutely excluded from joining 
in voice as well as heart in some portions of the Service in which 
they think that, according to the intention of the Church, they 
have a right and a correlative duty to take part. While in 
others, as the Responses and Psalms, they have found that on 
account of some practical hindrance, which they cannot exactly 

9 Upon Queen Elizabeth's Injunction, No. 49, Heylin remarks : — 
" According to which order, as plain song was retained in most parish churches 
or the daily psalms, so in her own chapels, and in the quire of all cathedrals, and 
some colleges, the hymns were sung after a more melodious manner, with organs 
commonly, and sometimes with other musical instruments, as the solemnity re- 
quired."— p. 289. 
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explain or define, but which is a real impediment, it is almost 
equally impossible to join. 

And they complain that there is, they feel, an exhibitional 
rather than a devotional effect aimed at ; not intentionally, but 
practically. The Service is, they say, apparently " performed." 



It does not appear that any long period has ever elapsed in 
the history of the Church, without some such ground of com- 
plaint having arisen, in consequence of variations from a simple 
solemn mode of Divine Service. 

We will first take a brief notice of some of these, and of the 
endeavours made at the Reformation to provide a fitting kind of 
music as an accompaniment to Public Worship. Both in this 
portion, and in the subsequent remarks, we shall proceed much 
by quotation, for obvious reasons. 

We may here exhibit the following series of questions from 
Mr. Dyce's Preface to his edition of the Prayer Book. The 
answers will suggest themselves to the reader as he proceeds in 
the sequel ; and will, we think, establish in his mind the premises 
upon which the consideration of remedies against present, or of 
preventives against future, subject of complaint, must be con- 
ducted. 

" How comes it that, in cathedrals and collegiate churches, 
those portions of the Service which are ordered by the Rubrics 
to be 'read/ 'used/ 'said/ or 'pronounced,' are now and 
always have been sung ? Sung, not anyhow, but with a specific 
kind of intonation termed plain tune ? Is there any authority 
but custom for the one or for the other? Whence did the 
custom of singing such parts of the Service originate ? How 
came the music sung to them to be reckoned authentic and 
invariable ? Are we to consider that the practice of cathedrals 
has been, for the last three hundred years, a violation of the 
rubrical directions of the Prayer Book ? If not, does the word 
' say, 9 mean to 'sing ?* Or if not to sing anyhow, does it mean 
to use certain intonations ?" 



Recitation in an antiphonal or alternate manner, which is so 
essential a characteristic of the " one use of saying and singing 
in churches, which henceforth all the whole realm shall have 3 ," 
was in use among the ancient Jews, and express mention of it 
is to be found in the Old Testament. It is as old as the days 



* Pref. to Prayer Book, c Concerning the Service of the Church.' 
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of Ezra *, Nehemiah 8 , David *, *, ', and Moses and Miriam 7 . 
The parallelism of several of the Psalms evidently requires such 
a mode of recitation 8 . And in the earliest days of the Christian 
Church we find the same antiphonal practice alluded to 9 . It 
was adopted by St. Ignatius into the use of the Church of An- 
tioch, of which he was bishop, at the close of the first century. 
And (a. d. Ill) Pliny affirms of the churches in Pontus and 
Bithynia, that they used to meet together on a certain day, and 
to praise Christ with hymns as God, secum invicem, one to another 
among themselves. 

" There are," writes Bingham 1 , "some disorders and irregu- 
larities always apt to creep into this practice [of singing], and 
corrupt the psalmody and devotions of the Church. And against 
these the Fathers [Jerome and others] frequently declaim with 
many sharp and severe invectives. 

€< 1. Chiefly they complained of the lightness and vain curi- 
osity which some used in singing, who took their measures from 
the mean and practice of the theatres, introducing from them the 
corruption and effeminacy of secular music into the grave and 
solemn devotions of the Church. 

" 2. The other vice complained of was the regarding more the 
music of the words, and sweetness of the composure, than the 
sense and meaning of them : pleasing the ear without raising the 
affections of the soul, which was the true reason for which 
psalmody and music was intended. 

" Some are of opinion that it was abuses of this kind that 
made the Council of Laodicea [a. d. 319 or 365] forbid all but the 
canonical * singers to sing in the Church ; as thinking that they 
might be better regulated and restrained from such abuses by 
the immediate dependence they had upon the rulers of the 
Church. But the experience of later ages rather proves that 
this was not the true way to reform such abuses; since there are 
greater complaints made by cpnsidering men of the excesses 
committed in Church music, after it was wholly given up to the 
management of canonical singers, than there were before." 

370 c] St. Basil, Bishop of Neo-Caesarea, who introduced it 
into his church, states, that it was the practice of the churches 
of Egypt, Libya, Thebes, Palestina, the Arabians, Phoenicians, 
Syria (of which Antioch was the Mother Church), Mesopota- 

* Ezra iii. 10. * Neh. xii. 24. 

• 1 Sam. xviii. 7. 7 Exod. xv. 21. 

8 As Ps. xxiv. the last four verses ; cvii. cxiv. &e. See Bp. Lowth ; and Bp. 
Mant's Metrical Version of the Psalms, with notes. 

9 Compare Col. iii. 16 with Eph. v. 19 ; and see Acts iv. 24. 

1 Bing. Antiq. bk. xiv. c. ii. § 18, 19. 

2 Chanters, singing canons, KavoviKoi yf/aXraL 
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mians, and, in a manner, all that reverenced the custom of sing- 
ing Psalms together *. 

" With us," he says, " the people dispose themselves to psalmody, 
sometimes dividing themselves into two parts, avn^aWovaiv &W//\occ, 
they sing antiphonally to each other ; after this again, they permit one 
alone to begin the psalm, and the rest join in the close of every verse 
(yiriiKovai)," 

Here, observes a writer, we see the existence of two modes of 
alternate singing ; viz., — 1, The regular antiphony of verse by 
verse, as psalms are now chanted by us: and 2, The singing of 
the first half of the verse by one voice, and the singing of the 
remainder in chorus — just as the responses and suffrages and 
litany are sung by the priest and people of our own Church. 

374 circa.] St. Ambrose introduced from Antioch this mode 
of recitation or chanting into the Church of Milan, of which he 
was Bishop : and says of it, 

" Bene mari plerumque comparatur Ecclesia, quae primo ingredientis 
populi agmine, totis vestibulis undas vomit, deinde in oratione totius 
plebis tanquam undis refluentibus stridet ; turn responsoriis Psalmorum, 
cantu virorum, mulierum, virginum, parvulorum, consonus undarum 
fragor resultat 4 ." 

596.] By the end of the sixth century, a figurate music had 
grown up in the Western Church ; and Gregory found it ne- 
cessary to banish much of it from use, as too light and dissolute. 

He added to the four modes of recitation, or Psalm Chants, 
adopted by St. Ambrose from the use of the Eastern Church, 
four more derived from them, to which a ninth was subsequently 
added. 

In after years they became corrupted by expansions and * deve- 
lopments.' But the simple unexpanded forms have persisted still ; 
were adopted into the practice of our own Church at the Reformation, 
as well as by the Lutherans and others ; were in exclusive use for the 
Psalms until the Great Rebellion ; appear exclusively in all the books 
professing to be directories for divine service down to 1730 ; were the 
basis of, and may be traced in, most of the (supposed) newly invented 
chants of the eighteenth century ; and, indeed, must form the model 
of any system of chanting which involves the recitation of Psalms by 
the Congregation in an antiphonal manner. 

747.] Eleven hundred years ago we find that abuse in the 
recitation of Divine Service had grown up in this country ; and 
it was ordered that a plain devout melody should be observed, 
according to the custom of the Church : 

* And see Hooker, Bed. Pol. bk. v. § 38, 39. 4 Hexaem. 1. iii. c. 5. 
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Concilium Cloveshoviense. " xn. Ut Presbyteri secularium poetarum 
modo in Ecclesia non garriant, nee tragico sono sacrorum verborum 
compositionem ac distinctionem corrumpant vel confundant, sed sim- 
plicem sanctamque melodiam, secundum morem Ecclesiae, sectentur. 
Qui vero id non est idoneus adsequi, pronunciantis modo simpliciter 
legendo dicat atque recitet quicquid instantis temporis ratio poscit, et 
quae Episcopi sunt, non prsesumat V 

1170.] And again, the abuse was reprehended by John of 
Salisbury in these words : 

" Musica cultum religionis incestat, quod ante conspectum Domini, 
in ipsis penetralibus sanctuarii, lascivientis vocis luxu, quadam osten- 
tatione sui, muliebribus modis notularum articulorumque caesuris, stu- 
pentes animulas emollire nituntur." 

A descant in a succession of 3rds and 5ths seems in the early 
part of the fourteenth century to have been carried to such an 
extent as to cause great corruption of the ancient recitation 
chant. And [1322] in this year the use of it was prohibited in 
the Mass by a bull of Pope John XXII. This concludes, how- 
ever, with 

" It is not our intention to prevent the use of concords in the sacred 
Service, particularly on great festivals, provided the Ecclesiastical 
Chant, or plain song, be carefully preserved." 

1516.] In Erasmus' Commentary on 1 Cor. xiv. 26, appears I 

the following complaint : 

" Nee iis qui cantillant otium est attendendi quid canant. Tantum 
vocum tinnitas aures ferit, et mox peritura delectatiuncula mulcet. . . . 

" Nunc vulgus quid aliud audit quam voces nihil significantes ? et 
talis est fere pronunciatio ut nee voces exaudiantur, sonitus tantum 
aures feriat. . . . 

" Nee his contend, operosam quamdam ac theatricam musicam in 
sacras aedes induximus, tumultuosum diversarum vocum garritum, 
qualem non opinor in Graecorum aut Romanorum theatris unquam 

auditum fuisse In sacram aedem velut in theatrum concurritur ad 

deliniendas aures." 

At the period of the Reformation it was one of the grievances J 

complained of, that the ancient practice had been corrupted, by 
which the people had always had and enjoyed their privilege of 
joining in offices of public prayer and praise : and that the 
Clergy had been appointed to be the sole officers in the public 
service of the Church : and that difficult music was introduced 
which no one could execute without a regular musical education. 
And it became a distinguishing mark of the Reformers to use 

* Spdm. i. 248.— WUk. Gone. i. 96.— 6«k. 366. 
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plain music in opposition to the musical exhibitional • services 
and uses of the unreformed Church 7 . 

Cranmer was anxious to give full effect to the reasonable 
complaints of the abuse of music. And to his influence with 
the king is no doubt to be traced the steps taken for its remedy. 
In order to " secure a unity of use, a certain rule of conformity, 
and the co-operation of the people, the simple form of song, 
which is that of generally a note to a syllable, was reverted to. 
The choir would therefore return to their duty of leading the 
general voice of the congregation, and no longer relieve them 
of their duty by the exhibition of such expansions as were 
beyond their comprehension or grasp. The theory of the choir 
vocally representing the voice of the people was then unknown 
and unadvocated." 

1544.] In this year Henry VIII. €€ ordered a Litany or Pro- 
cession to be set forth in English V* which was accordingly 
done by Cranmer ; and it was published in May, with musical 
notation adopted from the ancient plain chant, by authority of 
the king. It is commonly accepted, and distinctly asserted by 
some recent writers, that the notation of this (our present) 
Litany was the work of Cranmer himself. However probable 
this is, we are aware of no direct evidence of it ; although there 
can be no doubt that it was done and arranged under his sanc- 
tion and supervision. The mandate was sent to the Archbishop 
on the 11th of June, directing that the English Litany should 
be used over all his province 9 . It contains the following : — 

" Being therefore resolved to have continually and from henceforth 
general processions [processional Litanies] in all cities, towns, churches, 
and parishes of this our realm said and sung with such reverence and 
devotion as appertaineth : Forasmuch as heretofore the people, partly 
for lack of good instruction and calling, and partly for that they under- 
stood no part of such prayers and suffrages as were used to be sung 
and said, have used to come slackly ... we have set forth, &c. 1 " 

1545.] The king, it seems from Crammer's letter to him, had 
since given him some further instructions on the matter. We 



6 The Council of Trent, however, in 1562, acknowledged this ground of com- 
plaint, by making a decree against curious singing, which prohibited, among other 
things, " L'uso delle Musiche nelle chiese con mistura di canto, o suono lascivo, 
tutti le attioni secolari, colloquie profani, strepiti, gridori." — Hist, del Cone. Trid. 
— Burney, iii. 26. 

In consequence of this, the revisal of the plain chant for the use of the Church 
of Rome was committed to Palestrina ; under whose direction and supervision it 
was executed by Guidetti, and published in 1582. 

7 Lord StoweWs Judgment in Hutchins v. Denziloe. 

8 Coll. Ecd. Hist. ii. 202. • Burnet's Bef. i. 316. 
1 Burnet's Collections, bk. iii. n. 18. 
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quote this letter at length, erroneous inferences having been 
drawn by late writers from isolated extracts from it. 

" It may please your Majesty to be advertized, that according to 
your Highness's commandment sent unto me by your Grace's secretary, 
Mr. Paget, I have translated into the English tongue, so well as I 
could, in so short a time, certain processions to be used upon festival 
days ; if after due correction and amendment of the same your Majesty 
shall think it so convenient. In which translation, forasmuch as many 
of the processions in the Latin were but barren (as me seemed) and 
little fruitful, I was constrained to use more than the liberty of a trans- 
lator (scil.) . . . The judgment whereof I refer wholly to your Ma- 
jesty, and after your Highness has corrected it, if your Grace com- 
mands some devout and solemn note to be made thereunto (as is to the 
procession which your Majesty has already set forth in English) I trust 
it will much excitate and stir the hearts of all men to devotion and 
godliness. But in my opinion the song that shall be made thereunto 
would not be full of notes, but as nearly as may be for every syllable 
a note, so that it may be sung distinctly and devoutly, as be in the 
Matins and Evensong, Venite, the hymns Te Deum, Benedictus, Mag- 
nificat, Nunc Dimittis, and all the Psalms and Versicles : And in the 
Mass, Gloria in Excelsis, Gloria Patri, the Credo, the Perfice, the 
Pater Noster, and some of the Sanctus and Agnus. As concerning 
the Salve festa dies, the Latin note, as I think, is sober and distinct 
enough. Wherefore I have travelled to put the verses in English, and 
have put the Latin note unto the same. Nevertheless those that be 
cunning in singing can make a much more solemn note thereto. I 
made them only for a proof, to see how English would do in a song. 
But because my English verses want the grace and faculty which I 
could wish they had, your Majesty may cause some other to do them 
again, that can do the same in more pleasant English and phrase. As 
for the sentence [meaning] I suppose that will serve well enough. 
Oct. 7, 1545 a ." 

1550.] John Merbecke, who had narrowly escaped martyr- 
dom by Romanist persecution in 1543, on account of his exer- 
tions in favour of the Reformation, published plain chant notes 
to the Morning and Evening Prayer, &c. of the first Book of 
Edward VI. upon the plan above described. There is reason to 
believe that it was so arranged and published under the direc- 
tion of Cranmer and the patronage of the king ; and, indeed, 
that it was the arrangement spoken of by Cranmer in the above 
letter, as being established in use previously to October, 1545 
(the date of it). It does not contain the Litany, that having 
been already separately published. The advertisement says: 
' { In this book is contained so much of the Order of Common 



2 Collier's Ecd, Hist. ii. 206. Of these verses or the music put to them, or of the 
festival processions here spoken of, nothing seems to be extant or known. 
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Prayer as is to be sung in churches/' It was not, however, 
enforced by authority. 

1552.] Cranmer, and the other commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of the ecclesiastical law, formally expressed 
their desire to remove the use of figurate music entirely from 
the Church ; and to restore the chant, in point of simplicity and 
solemnity, to what had been the rule laid down eight hundred 
years before — already quoted. Expressing themselves thus : — 

" In divinis Capitibus recitandis et Psalmis concinendis. . . Qua- 
propter partite voces et distincte pronuncient, et cantus sit illorum 
clarus et aptus, ut ad auditorum omnia sensum et intelligentiam pro- 
veniant: itaque vibratam illam et operosam Musicam quae figurata 
dicitur, auferri placeat ; quae sic in multitudinis auribus tumultuatur 
ut saepe non possit ipsum loquentem intelligere 8 ." 

1558.1 On the death of Mary, and the consequent accession 
of Elizabeth, the second Act of Uniformity followed. In con- 
sequence * of this and 

1559.] the Queen's Injunctions, which order that " there be 
a modest and distinct song so used in all parts of the Common 
Prayers in the Church, that the same may be as plainly under- 
stood as if it were read without singing/ 5 the arrangements 
published by Merbecke and Cranmer appear to have been con- 
sidered and adopted as the general formula of choral service. 
The harmonies superadded to this unison-notation in no respect 
affect this assertion. 

1644.] The statutes of Edward VI. and Elizabeth for uni- 
formity were suspended by the Puritan parliament, and almost 
all the choral books in the cathedrals destroyed. 

1661.] But upon the restoration of Charles II., the Choral 
Service was again revived, these acts being re-enacted in a 
somewhat different form. And it has since uniformly con- 
tinued. 

Now the recitation-chant, harmonized or unharmonized, of 
Day's Litany, published in 1560 and 1565 ; of Tallis's Service, 
published in Barnard's book, 1641 ; of Lowe's book, 1661 
and 1664; of Playford's, 1674, 1683, 1700, 1724, 1730; of 
MSS. of Tallis's harmonies, of the date of 1663 (Clifford's 
— this assigns the date of 1570 to the harmonies 4 ) ; of about 
1695 (Dean Aldrich's); 1715 (Dr. Tudway's) ; 1753 (Shenton's) ; 
and, lastly, of Boyce's publication of 1760: all correspond 



8 Ref. Leg. Eccl. 15 ; — qu. Gibs. 365 ;— and Burney, iii. 26. 

4 See Heylin, 296*. 

5 Dr. Rimbauk, Pre/, to Order of Daily Service, p. viii. 
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with, and have, as far as the Morning Prayer and Litany are 
concerned, only occasional variations from, the plain chant of 
Cranmer and Merbecke. 

And this same plain chant has been, moreover, handed down 
traditionally as of common use, with greater or less modification, 
in almost every cathedral in England down to the present 
time. 

The recitation-chants for the Psalms, too, are, in every directory 
down to 1730 which gives chants at all, those before spoken of as 
the simple modes of the Church as far back as a.d. 596 or 374. 

It has only been of comparatively late years that by — it must 
be supposed— the want of information respecting the noting of 
the service to the ancient chants, Precentors and others have, in 
some instances, corrupted the mode of reciting the versicles 
and responses, prayers and psalms, which was arranged at the 
time of the Reformation under the highest sanction, and adopted 
into practice for so many years since. 



Now since there is, it cannot be doubted, a persuasion more 
or less prevalent, that our own age is not exempt from the 
liability of which Bingham speaks ; that the fault of giving so 
great importance and prominence to mere Musical Effect, which 
excited the indignation of St. Jerome and other early Fathers ; 
which Gregory repudiated ; which was, as we have seen, subject 
of complaint at various subsequent periods ; which being one 
of the abuses and grievances justly urged at the Reformation, 
was then duly and fully reformed in use ; has again, to some 
extent at least, " crept into the practice of singing, and corrupted 
the psalmody and devotions of the Church :" — 

Since, too, among those persons who have formed such a per- 
suasion, and thus found stumbling-blocks of offence, are many 
who are sincere, devout, and zealous members of the Church, 
and who may be described as free both from Romanizing and 
Puritanizing tendencies ; — it seems on every account desirable 
that the grounds of their uneasiness, so far as they can be defi- 
nitely ascertained and assigned, should be plainly stated, that 
they may at least receive, as no doubt they will, such investiga- 
tion as may be deemed requisite by those whose province it is 
to take care for these matters ; so that, if possible, practicable, 
and really desirable, they may be removed. 

We are ourselves convinced, and it is a source of great satis- 
faction, that nothing more is involved in the removal of such 
grounds of complaint as upon investigation will be found to be 
really valid, than may be expected to meet with the cordial 
approval of all devout and intelligent persons of every class of 
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sentiment within the Church. There is even good reason for 
hoping, that such a reformation as should consist in simply 
modifying and amending what is now in use, and thus restoring 
the service to its intended solemnity and sobriety, would be 
received with gratitude by every consistent member of the 
Church. 

For the fact is remarkable, that all the offence which most 
devout and intelligent persons have taken at Cathedral Service 
has been, not at the use of the Choral Service of the Church, 
but at the modern innovations upon, and (presumed) misuse 
ofit 6 . 

Hence it is anticipated, that the enumeration of some of the 
more prominent of those points which seem to have been most 
felt by them as subjects of regret ; together with some practical 
remarks and suggestions for the amelioration of such, in so far 
as they may be deemed open to amendment, may be useful and 
productive of benefit. And especially at this time, when in so 
many Cathedrals a lively interest is taken by the authorities in 
endeavouring to improve the practice which had grown up and 
engrafted itself, in most instances previously to their appoint- 
ment to their office, upon what the Church ordered, adopted, or 
intended. 

The points in detail which have been most commonly and 
urgently spoken of as deserving at least of investigation, are the 
following : — 

I. — The practical exclusion of the Congregation from their privi- 
lege of joining in the Psalms and Responses of Divine 
Worship ; and the practical assumption by the choir of the 
office of substitute for, instead of leader of, the people. 
Which is brought about by 

1 . The adoption of the theory that the choir ought to be 
• the representative of the people. 

2. The arrangement of the harmonies, so that the melody 

is in the treble part only. 

3. The high pitch often adopted for the melody. 

4. The want of due care in the recitation of the words by 

the choir. 

c Thus Bishop Gibson, writing in 1713, observes : — 

" How far this complaint," of Cranmer in the Ref. Leg., quoted above, * may be 
transferred to the present times, and to what degrees an enforcement of those good 
rules," in the Canon of Cloveshoe, and the Injunction of Elizabeth, also given above, 
" may be necessary to guard against indecent levities, and to make Church Music 
truly useful to the ends of devotion, I shall not presume to say, but humbly refer it 
to the consideration of our superiors." — Gibs. Codex, 365. 
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5. 8 The use of airy €t chants." 

6. 8 The substitution of Services for chants for the Canticles. 

II. — The adoption of a sing-song whine, or lugubrious drone, in 
the Minister's recitation. 

III. — The introduction of a secular, in the place of a sacred, 
style of Music. 
Including under this head 

1. Anthems — in particular 

a. The adoption of the music of Mozart, Haydn, and 

their followers, for anthems ; especially their Mass 
music from the modern use of the Church of Rome 
in some places. 

b. The use of choruses, &c., from semi-operatic Oratorios. 

c. The use of (so called) Anthems of a school utterly 

wanting in the characteristics of solemnity and 
sublimity. 

2. Chants and Services — 

a. The substitution of airy sing-song chants, for sober 

chants of recitation. 

b. The substitution of Services in the place of plain 

chants for the Canticles ; and the use of Services 
unfit for the purpose they are intended to subserve. 

3. Voluntaries — The use of secular exhibitional voluntaries. 
Which we will now proceed to consider separately. 

I. — The practical exclusion of the Congregation from their privi- 
lege of joining in the psalms, hymns, responses, confessions, 
creeds, &c, of public worship : and the practical assump- 
tion by the choir of the office of substitute for, instead of 
leader of, the people. 
Which are brought about by 

1. The adoption of the theory that the choir ought to 
represent the Congregation, as far as the audible per- 
formance of these portions of the service is concerned. 
It is to us a matter of surprise, as well as of regret, that such 
an opinion as this should ever have been seriously formed and 
maintained. It is gravely objectionable. 

For while it is undoubtedly true that in most cathedrals the 
choir does, at this time, practically represent the congregation 

8 See also under another head below. 
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(for the latter are — unwillingly and of compulsion, as we be- 
lieve — too generally silent); we are yet wholly at a loss to 
discover any justification of this practice in the formularies of 
the Church, or in any authoritative document whatever : and 
certainly we are aware of no elements of advantage of any kind 
which appertain to it. 

On the contrary ; we are persuaded that it is opposed both 
to the usage of the Church previously to Romanist innovation, 
and to the view and intention of our Reformed Church, as dis- 
tinctly inferrible from her Rubrics and Canons : fully as much 
as it is opposed to common sense, and devoid, to the perception 
of— we think we may say — most persons, of devotional and 
edifying effect. 

For, 1st, In the ancient Church there is ample evidence 9 
that the Congregation had this right reserved to them. 

" Hilary plainly intimates," writes Bingham, " that both the prayers 
and hymns were such as all the people, with an audible voice, might 
join in them. . . . ' Let him,' he says, ' that stands without the church 
hear the voice of the people praying ; let him perceive the glorious 
sound of our hymns, and hear the responses of our devout Confession 
in the offices of the divine sacraments.' He that can make out all this 
from the people's silent consent in heart only to the minister's prayer, 
without any vocal joining in forms of prayer and praise, may make 
anything out of nothing ; and it were not worth while to produce any 
manner of evidence for such a man's conviction V 

And after quoting many authorities upon the subject, he thus 
sums up the matter : 

" From all this, it is as clear as the sun at noonday, that the people 
generally had a share in the Psalmody of the ancient Church ; and that 
this was not an exercise strictly confined to the canonical singers, or to 
any particular order in the Church ; but that men, women, and children 
were all allowed to bear a part in it, under the direction and conduct of 
Precentors, or those who presided in this and all other offices of the 
Church. Therefore the reflection which I have formerly made upon 
Cabassutius I cannot choose but here again repeat, who charges this 
way of singing as a mere novelty and Protestant whim, because it differs 
from the present practice of his own Church ; though it be exactly 

9 See the remarkable evidence of St. Basil, and of St. Ambrose, who introduced 
the antiphonal chant into the Western Church, p. 7> supra. 

St. Basil also says elsewhere, a If the sea be fair, how is not the assembling of 
the congregation much more fair, in which a joined sound of men, women, and 
children, (as it were of the waves beating on the shore,) is sent forth in our 
prayers 1" 

Also, " In all churches, every man pronounces his own confession with his own 
mouth." 

1 Bing. Anliq. bk. xiii. c. v. § 7. [Ed. 1726, i. 602. ] 
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agreeable to the practice of the ancient Church in all its several 
methods, and in all ages since the Apostles. It is evident, beyond all 
contradiction, that the people always enjoyed their ancient privilege of 
joining in this divine harmony ; and were encouraged in it by the greatest 
luminaries of the Church V 

How far, secondly, any intention of the Reformed Church, 
that the Congregation should not join audibly with their voices, 
becomes more apparent in the Rubrics of* each successive 
revision of them, will appear from their juxtaposition. 



1549. 



1552. 



1662. 



" A general confession to be said of the whole Congre- 
gation after the Minister." 

" The people shall answer . . here and at the end of all 

other prayers, Amen.'* 
The Lord's Prayer is to be said by the Minister with a loud [audible, 1662] voice. 

" the people repeating it 
with him both here and 
wheresoever. ..." 

"Then likewise he shall say, 'O Lord, open Thou, &c.' Answer,' And our mouth, &&' " 

and so of other responses, 
t' Then shall follow, ' Te Deum laudamus,' 



" The Minister shall say 
the Creed and the Lord's 
Prayer with a loud voice." 



"Then shall be said 



" Shall be sung or said this confession {Athan. Creed) 



The Litany shall be said or 
sung. 



"The Priest shall begin, 
' I believe in one God ;' 
the Clerks shall sing 
the rest." 

" The Priest shall begin, 
* Glory be to God,' &c. 
The Clerks, 'And in 
earth peace/ &c." 



. . be said or sung . ." 

. . . sung or said, 
the Creed by the Minister and People" 

" Then the Minister, Clerks, and People, shall say the 
Lord's Prayer with a loud voice" 

... by the Minister and 
People." 
... to be sung or said . . . 



" Here followeth the Litany 

to be used . . ." 
" Then shall the Priest rehearse distinctly all the Ten 

Commandments : And the People shall after every 

Commandment ask, &c. Each Petition being 

marked * People. 9 " 
. . . " Shall be said | ... sung or said 

the Creed." 



" Then shall be said or sung, c Glory be to God, &c.' " 



Then the Bishop with the Clerks [Clergy, 1662] and 
people present shall say or sing the Litany as followeth, 
with the prayers following. (Ordering of Deacons.) 



The Congregation shall 
sing the Creed. 



* Then Psalms in order as they be appointed. 



The Nicene Creed shall be 

said or sung. (Ordering 

of Priests.) 

. . . shall be said or sung 

the.. " (Evening Service.) 



3 $ing. Antiq. bk. xiv. c. i. § 13. [i. 667.] 
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The English version of the 18th Canon of 1604 directs that — 

" None, either man, woman, or child, of what calling soever, shall be 
otherwise at such times busied in the church, than in quiet attendance 
to hear, mark, and understand, that which is read, preached, or mini- 
stered ; saying in their due places audibly with the Minister, the Con- 
fession, the Lord's Prayer, and the Creed ; and making such other 
answers to the public prayers as are appointed in the Book of Common 
Prayer." 

In Qu. Eliz. Injunctions, 1559, No. 18, it is ordered that — 

" The Priests with other of the quire shall kneel in the midst of the 
Church, and say or sing, plainly and distinctly, the Litany, with all the 
suffrages following, to the intent the people may hear and answer." 

In Archbishop GrindaPs Visitation Articles, 1576, No. 6, it is 
inquired — 

" Whether [in the Cathedral] your Divine Service be used ... in 
manner and form prescribed in the Queen's Majesty's Injunctions, and 
none otherwise ?" 

In Bishop Wren's Orders, fyc. for Dioc. of Norwich, No. v. 
1636, it is directed — 

" That the people do audibly make all answers in the Litany, and 
all other parts of the service, as is appointed in the Book of Common 
Prayer ; and to that end to lead the common people therein, that there 
be a clerk in every parish that can read sufficiently." 

This last refers to parish churches. But it shows in what 
way Bishop Wren understood the Rubrics to affect the people in 
churches in which it may be presumed there was no choir. 
And there is nothing whatever to show that the same Rubrics 
ought to be interpreted in a directly contrary sense in " places 
where they sing." Rather, one might imagine, it is to be in- 
ferred from it that the choir in the latter stand in place of the clerk 
in the former — to lead * the common people in the answers, &c. 

Lastly, we may quote the authority of the Bishop of London 
against the theory under discussion ; who (though he is not 
speaking of Cathedrals in particular, but generally of churches) 
says, es Our Reformed Church justly glories in a form of public 
prayer so framed that the people may both understand it and 
bear a part in it 2 ." 

In the face, then, of all these authorities we cannot consistently 
adopt this theory. 

1 It is, we think, deserving of consideration, whether we have not got too much 
into the habit of regarding the choir merely and exclusively as basses and tenors and 
altos and trebles ; musically, that is, rather than ministerially. 

2 Charge, 1842. 
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Satisfied, then, that choral chanting ought not to be such as 
should not be congregational as well as choral, we see " three 
courses" open : — 

i. That the Congregation should form the choir, so as that 
the various parts of the harmony should be supported 
by the corresponding voices of the people audibly join- 
ing. This, it is asserted, would make the choral chant a 
confused buz, and all expression and discrimination would 
be sacrificed. 
No doubt they would. 
ii. That the congregational chanting should consist of the 
undersong of the Congregation, the regular choir form- 
ing the nucleus, and the choral harmony being audibly 
predominant. 
This, it appears to us, would be truly making the congrega- 
tional chant a pretence, 
in. That it should consist of the predominant melody or 
plain chant by the Congregation in unisons (or octaves 
rather), and, if desired, the subordinate accompaniment 
of the choral harmony by the choir or organ. 
This last we apprehend to be the course most practicable, 
most profitable for devotion and edification, and most in accord- 
ance with the intention of the Church at the Reformation and at 
the last revision of the Prayer Book. 

It is no argument against it that there is a rule among musi- 
cians that the parts of harmony must be nicely balanced, and 
the due proportion of voices scientifically mixed. 

For we reply at once, that equality of the four or five or more 
parts, if necessary in glee music, is not necessary to give the 
"proper" effect to harmony under all circumstances. And that, 
in especial, this equi-proportion of harmony is not the " proper" 
attribute, as has been maintained, of choral chanting. 

Of course the question at issue is, What is the "proper" 
effect? None, we are told, which is produced by consecutive 
octaves ; for musicians have laid down another rule, fixed as the 
hills, that they must never be admitted. 

How then is it, we ask, that composers have contemned these 
rules, and made such sublime use of these forbidden progres- 
sions ; as, among others, Mendelssohn and Handel, in many 
notable instances ? 

" Oh," is the excuse, "tfiey are c particular effects ; 9 " (which, 
like the licentia vatum of prosodians, is the loophole from every 
arbitrary rule that the artificial school of musicians lays 
down.) 
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Just so, we reply. We accept the term. The u particular 
effect" of the unisons (octaves) in Mendelssohn's Chorusses — 
u As the hart pants," " Lord, Thou alone," " The night is de- 
parting," &c. And of Handel's, " Let there be light ! " And 
in the Hallelujah Chorus, of the solemn and sublime, " For the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth!" is just that which we regard 
as the particular effect most proper to be a vehicle for the 
solemn sublime language of the Psalms of David and the Offices 
of our Prayer Book. 

The sequel will show our reasons for esteeming it the only 
practicable mode of bringing about congregational choral 
chanting. 

2. — The second cause of the exclusion of the Congregation and 
exaltation of the choir, is the arrangement of the harmonies 
so that the melody is in the treble part only. 

The melody of the chant for the Responses, as well as of that 
for the Psalms, and also of tunes for metrical Psalms, was in the 
older harmonized versions in the tenor part. And it was so 
placed very wisely. Because the tenor part includes the voices 
of the male portion of the Congregation, and therefore the mass 
of voice. 

The more recent method of arranging the harmony, so as to 
have the melody in the treble only, is fully sufficient to account 
for, and is believed to be a chief cause of, the absence of the 
male voices in the congregational Responses and Psalms. Be- 
cause it is very difficult for men to sing the melody, following 
the treble which is an octave distant, when the tenors of the 
choir are not only giving them no support, but are actually sing- 
ing against them a totally different part. 

Probably every man who has tried to join in the chant of the 
Psalms and Responses in those Cathedrals in which the latter 
practice has grown up, has not only felt this as an inconvenience, 
but has found the real impossibility of persisting in chanting 
with the trebles against the weight of the three or four lower 
parts. And if those who know which is the true melody of the 
chant find this difficulty, how can we hope for the Congregation, 
as a body, to join firmly and heartily in Psalms and Responses, 
who have no reason to suppose that one part ought to have 
prominence beyond the rest, or that such a thing as a plain 
unison (or octave) chant for their use was ever intended 3 by the 
Reformers of the English Church ? 

3 This intention, Mr. Dyce, apart from any arguments derived from the proceed- 
ings of Cranmer which we have quoted, proves conclusively in his Preface to the 
Order for Daily Service, 

B 2 
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The consequence^ then, has been, and is, that men either sing 
with, and give undue predominance over the melody to, the accom- 
panying tenor or bass, or else, to avoid this error, are driven, in 
self-defence, to take refuge in a subdued hum or a total silence. 

But give the people the opportunity of chanting, by leading 
and supporting them in their part by the tenors as well as the 
trebles of the choir, and they will, it is confidently anticipated, 
soon avail themselves of it to return a full sonorous mass of voice 
in the chant *. 

At the period of the Reformation, there was a very strong 
feeling in favour of the Congregation audibly joining, after the 
custom of the ancient Church, in Divine worship. And the 
effects of it are traceable in the Rubrics of 1552, as compared 
with those of 1549. 

We read of hundreds, and even thousands, joining together in 
singing metrical Psalms in one massive unison. " Three or four 
thousand singing at one time in a church in this city (Augsburg) 
is but a trifle," wrote Roger Ascham in 1551. "A Psalm was 
sung, all men, women, and the young folks singing together :" 
at St. Antholin's and St. Paul's in 1559 5 . " The effect," writes 
Mr. Havergal, " of such singing as Bishop Jewell * describes at 
Paul's Cross in 1560, and as Thomas Mace 7 speaks of in York 
Minster in 1644, must have been magnificent and affecting be- 
yond what any modern specimens can boast *." 

This feeling may not have been so well directed as might have 
been wished : but it was a good feeling and worthy of encourage- 
ment notwithstanding. 

To these tunes harmonies were soon added; always, however, 
retaining the melody in its natural seat in the tenor. It is found 
so placed in every collection* of metrical psalm tunes of the 16th 
and 17th centuries; Allison's (1599) only excepted, which is 
for instruments as well as for voices. 

Similarly harmonies were added, and not unwisely added, to 
the chant of the service. The unison unaccompanied being the 
general use; accompanied by harmonies, the exceptional and 
festival use \ 

4 "Compare the animating and sublime effect of the Responses, when heartily 
chanted, with the languid and perfunctory manner in which they are usually 
uttered, and then say which reminds you most of the fervency of the primitive 
Christians, whose Amen is likened by St. Jerome to a thunder-clap !" — Apol.for Cath. 
Sere, 127. 

5 Strype's Grindal, vol. i. c.3. 6 Burney, vol. iii. p. 61. r Ibid., p. 62. 478. 

8 Zurich Letters, Parker Society, vol. i. p. 77* Musick's Monuments, 18. qu. 
Rev. W. H. Havergal' s Preface to Old Church Psalmody ; and Burney's Hist., vol. iii. 
p. 61. 

9 Dr. RvmbauWs Pref. to Reprint of Boyce's Version of Tattis's Resp., p. 2. 

1 The festival forms of the Romish authorities were corruptions by expansion of 
the more pure and simple ferial forms. [The 
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There is no direct evidence as to the extent to which Congre- 
gations availed themselves of their restored privilege of joining 
in their vernacular tongue in the plain chant of the Responses, &c. 
We certainly do not feel at liberty to assume that they ever did 
so to the full extent, any more than we can with truth assert 
that the system contemplated by the Church, and expressed in 
her Rubrics, &c, was ever completely carried out 2 . But it seems 
only reasonable to suppose that when they did so energetically 
join in the plain tune of the metrical Psalms they were not 
silent in that of the Psalter and Responses. 

From the change in the internal arrangement of the harmonies 
of Tallis it seems to have been the actual, as, indeed, the natural, 
order of things, that in course of time sound came to be more 
considered than sense. The due subordination of the harmony 
to the melody was no longer observed. Undue predominance, 
it followed, came to be given to the Choir over the Congregation. 
The melody was changed from the tenor to the treble, and a 
new arrangement of parts made. Those of the people — be they 
few or many — who made answer, being no longer led and sup- 
ported in their part by the tenors, fell off, and it resulted, as it 
now remains, in their almost total silence. Thus the few have 
become every thing, the many nothing. And this against what 
we cannot but receive as the certain intention of the Church of 
England in reforming her Offices, and in providing for the Con- 
gregation their important part in the Services of Divine 
Worship. 

It is impossible to avoid seeing that in some places the 
tendency is even now increasing to make too much of both 
choir and organ ; to make, first, the choir the substitute for the 
people, and then, to overplay the choir with the organ. But the 
office of the choir in the Church of England is not, we assert, 

The festival forms in use in our own Church have been contrived by adding har- 
monies to the simple forms. 

Thus in Lowe's Book, 1664, the unison Responses are headed " The Order of 
Chanting," &c. ; the harmonized, " Extraordinary Responsals, to be used on Fes- 
tival Days." 

It is to be regretted that in his reprint of this book, Dr. Rimbault did not print it 
in exact copy of the original. The same regret is felt with respect to his smaller 
reprint of Merbecke. 

2 "People who talk and write now -a- days are much in the habit of assuming, that, 
at the time of its compilation, and of the revisions which it afterwards underwent, 
the Prayer Book was at once fully put in force ; as if there were no hindrances 
from prejudices or any other circumstances, or as if, at least, no allowance were 
made for such impediments ; as if the simple issuing of a book forthwith established 
in every place of worship throughout the land all the order and beauty which the 
system of our Church prescribes or allows. A glance at the Church's history will 
show that such an assumption is somewhat rash." — Rev, J. C. Robertson's " P n ' m 
shaU we conform to the Liturgy ?" Ed. i. 1843, p. 10. 
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to supersede, or even represent, the people, in the Responses and 
Psalms, &c, but first, with or without the organ, and under 
the precentor, to lead them ; and then, when that is effectually 
provided for, to superadd, when occasion requires, harmonies 
for increase of solemnity and devotion and edification. 

What, then, might now be done to obviate the grounds of 
complaint? 

Let the Choir chant the melody of the Responses or Psalms 
in plain unison (octaves), till the Congregation go with them \ 
There is good reason to believe that in many if not most places 
they will join as soon as they are made aware that it is their 
privilege, and are shown how to avail themselves of it. 

Then, if desired, add the harmonies as an accompaniment, 
either on a soft organ, with or without the chant melody brought 
out on a great diapason ; or else by a portion, — say single voices 
to the part at first, — of the choir, with the plain chant in strong 
relief by the rest, men and boys. The harmonic accompani- 
ment * may be strengthened according as it is found the Congre- 
gation join in the plain chant unisons. The effect, without any 
appearance of striving for effect, has been well likened by a 
recent writer to the " harmonic sounds floating over the deep 
sounds of a tenor bell '." 

To this it may be added, that among all the (eleven) known 
editions or versions of (as supposed) Tallis's harmonies, there is not a 
single copy of the Responses (2nd Preces) which has not the plain 
chant melody in the tenor. The only known version of Bird's har- 
monies has it similarly placed 6 . 

Of the Litany, Day's, which probably was of the date of 1547 ; three 7 

3 Perhaps there are available means of leading the Congregation in addition to 
the few lay clerks and choristers. For instance, in the statutes of the New Foun- 
dation, the grammar boys are directed to be present in the choir on Feast-days, " et 
officium sibi mandatnm a praecentore sedulo facere, nisi alias per hypo-didascalum 
amandentur." 

The Eton Statutes, cap. 3, say : — 

" Statuimus, ordinamus, et volumus, quod omnes et singuli ad idem collegium 
nostrum regale in scholares eligendi, sint pauperes, indigentes, et ad studium 
habiles, et conversatione honesti, in lectura, piano cantu, et Donate competenter 
instructs" 

4 Let it never be lost sight of that it is but an accompaniment. The chords 
should be indicated or suggested rather than made prominent or even supported 
equally with the plain chant melody. 

5 Parish Choir; a useful J periodical. — Dr. Crotch says, "This harmony, called 
organum, if sung softer than the melody, would probably produce a similar effect 
to that of certain stops in the organ, which seem to have had their origin in this 
species of accompaniment." — Lectures 70. 

6 Or indicated rather, for only the extreme parts are extant. 

7 Dean Aldrich's opinion is : " Tallis's magnificent Litany was originally written 
in four parts, with the plain chant in the tenor. Barnard was the first who 
despoilt it."— Letter to Dr. Fell y qu. Rimbault's 8w. Reprint o/Boyce's TaUis. 
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versions of Tallis's 8 , two of which are of the oldest date of any extant; 
and Bird's 6 , have»the plain chant in the tenor. 

Of the 1st Preces, eight versions of Tallis's out of eleven have the 
plain chant uniformly in the tenor. A ninth, Tudway's, which is of 
small authority, has it once in the treble, twice in the alto, and once in 
the tenor, part. Lowe and Boyce have it in the tenor 9 , in "And our 
mouth," &c, only. 

It has already been mentioned that the books of metrical Psalm tunes 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, with a single exception, have 
the melody in the tenor. 

8 It is worth particular observation that in Barnard's version of Tallis's Litany 
in all the invocations except the first, and in " Spare us, good Lord, 1 ' the plain chant 
is in the tenor (Decani, the Cantoris part being lost) as well as in the treble. In 
the first two petitions of the Kyrie also the tenor is the same as the treble. — See 
Mr. JeWs Pref. to the Choral Services, p. 10. 

Boyce's and Aldrich's five-part, and Lowe's, versions of Tallis's Litany have the 
plain chant of all the petitions of the Kyrie in the tenor only. 

Lowe, however, in the first, and Boyce in the first two, petitions alter the plain 
chant. 

Lowe, also, has the plain chant of " O Christ, hear us," in the tenor only. 

All these five versions have the melody in the treble throughout all the other 
portions of the Litany. 

As regards the Latter Suffrages of the Litany, it is impossible to believe that 
the harmonies given in Aldrich's two versions, or in Bird's Litany (which are the 
only MSS. which give harmonies to them) ever came from the hands of either 
Tallis or Bird. Especially since, as regards the latter, the Westminster and Exeter 
traditional uses, which almost exactly coincide with the Ely MS. of Bird's Litany 
(given in Mr. Jebb's valuable Collection of Choral Services) except in the inversion 
of the parts, have the Latter Suffrages set to music quite different from that and 
from each other. 

9 Dr. Rimbault has published a version of Tallis's harmonies to the Preces Re- 
sponses and Litany with the plain chant in the tenor. But the Preces are inverted 
from the mongrel arrangement of Boyce, which is partly from Bird's Preces, 
partly from Tallis's. He introduces too the same Gloria Patri into the Litany. - 

The plain chant of Tallis's Litany in two or three instances varies from that 
of Cranmer. Mr. John Bishop, in the preface to his reprint of Boyce's Tallis, refers 
to a MS. gradual of the 15th century for the plain chant of Tallis's Kyrie and Agnus 
Dei in the Litany. But it is probable that Tallis derived it, in both instances, from 
that given by Merbecke in " the Communion when there is a Burial." 

In one, if not two, versions of the seventeenth century were inserted two alto parts 
to the Responses ; adopted also by Boyce. We have no doubt that there should be 
but one, for this among other reasons, that the two altos are clearly made out of the 
first alto and the octave of the tenor (i. e. the treble) plain chant. Insert into a four- 
part version the octave plain chant as it would be sung by a Congregation of 
mixed voices, (i. e. by men in the tenor, by females and boys in the treble,) and 
almost all the notes of both altos will be found, the remainder being in no instances 
essential notes of the harmony, and generally only octave to the bass. 

There is no version of Tallis's Litany extant with the plain chant in the tenor in 
five parts, except the Kyries of Barnard, Aldrich, and Boyce, alluded to in the last 
note. The octave (tenor and treble) plain chant in Barnard's Kyrie, and in his re- 
sponse, " Lord, make," &c, strongly confirms our view of the origin of the second 
alto. This also seems to account for his " And our mouth," &c, being in four 
parts, the only response (except the Amens) which is so : the plain chant reciting 
note being C, as in Merbecke, there is no room for the second alto ; but when in the 
subsequent responses it changes (likewise as in Merbecke) to G, room is thus made 
for its insertion. It is remarkable that in this response every writer has mistaken 
the treble of Barnard, the Christ Church MS., and [Boyce, for the plain chant, 
instead of the tenor which coincides with Merbecke's. 
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Morley in his "Plain and Easy Introduction to Practical Music" 
says, at the end of the sixteenth century, " Churchmen have devised 
certain notes commonly called the eight tunes, of which the tenor be 
the plain song. Here they be :" and then follow the ancient Church 
forms of recitation in a four-part harmony. 

Ravenscroft, in the preface to his "Musical and Evangelical 
Psalter," (1621 and 1633,) says that the Psalms, Responses, and 
Anthems usually sung in the Church in prose are sung " in the plain 
song ; " which he also says is in the tenor part. ^ 

All Psalm chants harmonized by Heath, Tallis, Batten, Morley, &c, 
down to the Great Rebellion, have similarly the melody in the tenor. 

In some choirs, as Winchester, Exeter, Westminster, &c, 
the Responses have been printed from those which have been 
found in ordinary traditional use. The old practice of putting 
the plain chant in the tenor having been, it must be supposed, 
overlooked by the precentor or arranger, it has been in some 
instances printed in the treble, and the other parts added 
below. This has been the case at Westminster and Exeter ; 
the Litany in use at which places is but an inversion of Bird*s 
Litany, given by the Rev. J. Jebb in his " Choral Services" 
from a MS. at Ely. The extreme parts of this last, which 
alone are extant, suppose the plain chant in the tenor. The 
arrangement at Westminster and Exeter have it in the treble. 
The traditional uses of most cathedrals, indeed, although they 
contain the plain chant as their basis, yet have it more or less 
corrupted. The Durham Sunday Responses have no trace of 
the plain chant. The week-day Responses, although newly 
harmonized and arranged by the precentor, have the plain chant 
much corrupted, and in the treble only. 

Most of those versions of Tallis's harmonies which have the 
plain chant in the tenor on 6, have the treble accompaniment 
on C. Should this be thought likely to perplex the Congregation 
if not sufficiently led by the choir or organ in the plain chant, 
it would probably be preferable to adopt at first a form, (such 
as Aldrich's Alto version, given also by Mr. Jebb, and such 
as we find in Lowe's Canterbury, Christ-church, and Imperial 
Chants, and others by Tallis, Morley, Batten, Child, &c.) which 
should have this part an octave below, for alto voices : so that 
the plain chant sung by the treble voices will be the highest part. 

3. — Another cause is the high pitch often adopted for the 
melody- 
It is certain that in old ecclesiastical music there was no 
intention of indicating the pitch by the key adopted. It was 
written in some certain scale in which sharps and flats either 
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in the signature or accidental had no place 1 ; where these are 
found, it is only in consequence of transposition of key, or 
corruption of the scale. Transposition of key was very unusual, 
all necessity for its use being superseded by the use of various 
clefs ; or rather, of the same clef on different lines. 

When harmony became more understood, and part writing 
common, musicians apparently often transposed into and wrote 
in such a particular key as would bring the extreme parts, the 
range of which was often extended by their usually strict regard 
to the rule of contrary motion between them, into the compass 
of their respective staves, so as to avoid ledger lines. It may 
be taken as absolutely certain that the compass of the voices 
was not meant to be determined. 

There is conclusive proof that they had no idea or intention of 
assigning (for instance) to the note on the second space of the 
treble stave the pitch which is now called A; because it is 
demonstrable that that note upon instruments has been raised a 
whole tone 2 within a comparatively small period, and probably 
more than two tones since the date of the Reformation. 

The key, therefore, had no reference to pitch: which was 
meant to be adopted according as best should suit the voices of 
the singers. 

Organists, it is said, sometimes complain of Tallis's Te Deum 
and other Canticles being so low, and therefore tiring for the 
treble and alto voices. But we are unwilling to believe that 
such complaint can originate with them; since it implies less 
information than might be expected to be found among pro- 
fessional musicians. 

TalhYs hymns are written in a certain scale or mode — the 
Dorian Authentic — (which corresponds in most respects to the 
key of D minor with I) B) : they are written in the true place of 



1 The Rev. J. Jebb, from regarding the pitch as fixed, seems to fall into an 
error. The Medius part of Day's litany is marked in the original, " This Medius 
is for men." The plain chant being on tenor C throws the Medius part so high as 
to lead him to consider that notice as a mistake. But it is no doubt correct The 
error is in supposing that the modern, or any other, tenor C pitch was intended. 

Without the flat B (which is an undoubted corruption of the scale of the chant) the 
melody would be in the Lydian Authentic mode, of which C is the dominant or reciting 
note. Hence it is written upon C. But the pitch is to be taken so as to suit all 
voices. For read the plain chant upon A or G (modern pitch) and all the parts 
will come right. 

8 Dr. Smith (Harmonics, 1749) gives 393 as the number of vibrations of A in a 
second. Fischer in 1823 gives 430. Woolhouse ascertained the Philharmonic 
pitch in 1835 to have 424. The same note referred to the scale of vibrations 
C — 512, and derived as a prime harmonic from the subdominant F, will have 
4266. Now the ratio of any of these to 393 is almost exactly as 10 : 9, which 
is the ratio of a minor tone, showing the rise of pitch within a single century. 
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that mode, so that there are no sharps or flats in the sig- 
nature. 

But people have now become so accustomed to identifying 
key with pitch (because instrument-music — not voice-music — 
is the order of the day, and on most instruments the key deter- 
mines the pitch), that they suppose they can never have been 
dissociated. They forget that there is in truth but one key ; 
which, when exhibited at various pitches, is indicated by the 
sharps and flats in the signature. The sharps and flats are but 
signs of transposition. Music for keyed instruments requires 
them, because the pitch of the notes is fixed. Music for voices 
does not, because the pitch is variable at pleasure. 

Now Tallis wrote voice-music, for voices. And that he did 
not contemplate for a moment that it should be sung to the 
definite pitch of the corresponding key note of an organ, is 
demonstrable ; for if he did, then, as the pitch was some two 
tones lower at that time than it is now, it is clear that the parts 
would be carried quite below the register of treble and alto, and 
indeed of all the voices ; and not only tiring to them, as now, 
but absolutely impossible to be sung. He never meant to 
indicate any pitch whatever. 

Therefore, when organists wish to accompany and lead the 
choir in these hymns, they must, in order to get Tallis's effects 
without straining the voices of the choir, be at the trouble to 
transpose the copy they play from. The fault they complain of 
is not TalUVs, but their own. 

There is, however, it is true, some reason for asking for 
evidence as to whether certain passages in TalhVs hymns ever 
came, in their present form, from his pen. 

There are various objections to a too high pitch. — 1. It prac- 
tically excludes a large proportion of the Congregation from 
joining in the chant of the responses, canticles, or psalms; 
at any rate, under the present circumstances of most Congre- 
gations 8 . — 2. It gives occasion of offence to those who are, 
from whatever cause, disposed to dislike to hear chanting or 
recitation aggravated by a high pitch into an intolerable dolo- 
rous whine. — 3. It cannot be sustained by the voices of even 
a practised choir; which, in point of fact, very soon drop to 
a lower note, without the greatest attention by the precentor. 

8 In parish churches in which metrical psalms are sung, it is almost universally 
a suhject of complaint, that the tunes are impracticable for the voices of the Congre- 
gation, from being set so high. It should be kept in mind that these are not in- 
tended only for the trebles, the children of the parish school, or for a choir of trained 
voices, to sing, but also for the sopranos, altos, tenors, and basses of the adult Con- 
gregation ; and that, therefore, the melody should be within the compass of all, in 
octaves. 
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How much more must it be a strain to a mixed Congregation 
with comparatively untrained voices ? 

Although, then, the plain chant, according to more modern 
custom and when harmonized, is usually written upon G, no 
definite pitch is thereby intended. Such a pitch ought to be 
taken for the dominant or reciting note, as will bring the whole 
chant, in unison and octave, within the compass of all the voices 
of the Congregation, male or female, bass, tenor, alto, or treble ; 
without straining or wearying voice or ear. 

Many circumstances, as temperature, weather, morning, or 
evening, peculiarities of the fabric, the nature of the Minister's 
voice, the number, the silence or disquiet, of the Congregation, 
even their dress *, may render it desirable to alter the reciting 
note. But every organist, if the organ be used, can transpose 
the chant at sight ; and every Minister should be able to vary at 
pleasure the pitch according as occasion may require. The 
statutes of those Cathedrals which require him to be cantandi 
peritus must mean at least so much of skill. 

A higher note may be taken when there is a full mass of voice 
from the Congregation, than when the contrary is the case; 
for voices materially support one another. A pitch, which when 
taken by a few thin voices, is perfectly intolerable to the ears, 
and unattainable by the voices, of the majority of a Congregation, 
may be perfectly justifiable and even preferable, when the multi- 
tude lift up their voices as well as their hearts. 



4. — A fourth cause is the want of due care in chanting by 
the choir. 

All chanting, or " saying or singing" (in the language of the 
Rubrics) whether of the Psalms or Versicles, including the 
Minister's part, should be regarded as a Recitation on a 
certain pitch, selected with a view to a distinct and devout 
enunciation; in order to the expression of sense by sound in 
the simplest, most natural, most audible and intelligible, most 
congregational, and withal most solemn and devotional manner. 

To this end the words should be recited deliberately, 



4 A general mourning produces a perceptible effect upon the Minister's voice in a 
crowded parish church ; requiring a much greater exertion in order to its being 
audible throughout the building. Every Clergyman must have noticed the difference 
of ease to his voice in reading the Lessons when the Congregation are sitting, from 
the increased strain upon it when they stand for the Canticles or Psalms. 
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smoothly, and equally s : Minister, and choir, and people being 
careful to avoid, in the Psalms especially, 

1. Slurring them over hurriedly and confusedly — in a mode 
well called gabbling — to the reciting note. 

2. Making any stop or pause at the end of that note, unless 
the construction of the sentence require it. 

3. Drawling, dwelling upon, dragging out, the words to the 
inflected notes. 

Now the musical accent depends, or ought to depend, upon 
the nature, sense, and emphasis of the words ; and must there- 
fore be made to adapt itself as far as possible to their natural 
accent and rhythm. There should be no torturing the words 
to suit them to the music. The chant for the words, not the words 
for the chant. The chant should incorporate itself with the words. 

Hence, while the notes used in chanting signify that a longer 
or shorter time is given to the syllable, it is clear, that though 
written semibreves or minims, they must not be interpreted to 
imply any such definite rigid musical duration as shall cramp 
the voice and render the delivery unequal, or destroy the dis- 
tinctness of pronunciation of the words, or interfere in any 
respect with the even easy flow of a correct and devout reci- 
tation. 

In this, all authorities agree. Clifford, in his preface to the 
" Divine Services," Ed. 2, 1664, says, 

" The reader is to observe that although the ordinary tunes are done 
in notes, yet they are not intended to signify any exact time." And 
that " the minim or semibreve are only put where the syllables are to 
be sung slower and more emphatically than the rest." 

In the preface to his Directions, 1661, Low says, 

" The notes signify no exact measure." In the preface to the 2nd 
edition, 1664, he directs "'the Psalms for the day to be sung (for sides) 
to either of the tunes." The notes " signify no exact time ; the breves 
are where the syllables are to be sung slower than the other." 

And lastly, Mr. Dyce, in 1844, writes : — 

" In using this work it is to be observed, that though three varieties 
of notes are used, answering in modern notation to the breve, semibreve, 
and minim, the length of the sound is intended to follow, as near as may 
be, that of the syllables when read in the ordinary manner." 



5 In his "Choral Services," Mr. Jebb has noted the Apostles' Creed and 
the Lord's Prayer at length, with a view to " promote the regular and solemn reci- 
tation of these most awful portions of the Service, which usually are performed in 
a manner most indistinct and irregular." 
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So that in chanting there is no such thing as u time," speak- 
ing of it in the modern use of the word as applied to Music fl . 

Constant attention to the sense, to the rhythmical, gramma- 
tical, and rhetorical pauses ; continued practice and instruction 
by an intelligent and painstaking Precentor 7 ; above all, a due 
regard to the awful nature of the service in which they are 
engaged, reciting or chanting it as if they both understood and 
felt it : these only can succeed in producing the desired result : 
these only can impress it upon the Congregation that the service 
is not merely formal and exhibitional : these only can enable 
the choir to lead the Congregation ; and these only can induce 
the latter to follow as the choir lead. 

Let it, then, be well understood and kept in mind that in 
chanting, semibreves and minims, &c, have no real invariable 
value ; but are as long or as short as is needful for the correct 
and distinct and devout recitation of the words ; as elastic as the 
best expression of the sense by means of musical sounds, inflec- 
tions, accents, and pauses, can require. 



6 This indeed with some qualification might be asserted of much other music 
besides chanting. The extent to which the modern system of barring is carried, 
tying down the natural musical expression to an artificial fixed measure with 
consequent artificial accents, is often destructive of the natural emphasis of words 
and sentences, as well as of the natural rhythm and swing of music. The arti- 
ficialities of notation as regards time, arbitrary as many of them are, are surely only 
legitimate so far as they are in accordance with natural accent, and as respects 
chanting, so far as they besides conduce to distinct and devout enunciation. 
Tallis's Canticles lose all their effect if sung according to the accents introduced by 
Boyce's barring. 

" The Lord is great," in Purcell's anthem " sing unto the Lord," is a strong 
instance of the contrariety between nature and art. It is absolutely impossible to 
sing this with the accents as they "ought" to fall according to rule. The natural 
emphasis will be observed. 

Every one must have noticed the unpleasant effect of the two accents which occur 
in a cadence in triple time, with J § on the dominant in one bar, as in the above- 
mentioned passage of Purcell, and many modern metrical Psalm tunes. 

7 His office is " Psallentes cum decoro moderari et voce aliis preecinere, ac veluti 
Dux esse, ne ulla inter cantandum dissonantia oriatur ; huic parebunt, quod ad 
Chori negotia attinet, omnes minores Canonic! et Clerici, caeterique ad canendum 
Chorum ingredientes, quicquid ille legendum aut canendum praescripsit, prompte 
parere debent." Bach. Stat. 

In these statutes it is appointed that the Dean " curet ut Divina Officia cum 
decoro celebrantur." It is also willed and commanded, that the Canons, and all 
and each of the other Ministers of the Church, " ipsum Decanum, caput suum et 
Ducem agnoscant, ipsumque reverentur, et in omnibus rebus, ac mandatis licitis et 
honestis, quae statuta nostra concernunt, aut ad bonum regimen et statum Ecclesise 
nostra pertinent, ipsi Decano aut ipsius Vicegerent^ aut illis abeuntibus, seniori 
secundum admissionem Canonico, pareant, obediant, adsistant, et auxilientur." 

The statutes of Rochester Cathedral of the date of 1541-2, (which were printed, 
there is reason to believe not very correctly, in 17 17*) represent nearly, though it 
is supposed not exactly, those of all cathedrals of the new foundation. For it is 
said in them, " In monasteriorum loco Ecclesias ereximus et constituimus, quarum 
alias Cathedrales, alias Collegiatas vocari volumus, pro quarum Ecclesiarum guber- 
natione et regimine leges et statuta quae sequuntur praescribenda curavimus.' 
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" It is remarkable," writes the author of the ' Apology for Cathedral 
Service,' (p. 60,) " concerning the chanting of the Psalms in particular, 
that one portion of Cathedral service which deserves and requires a 
very nice rehearsal should scarcely receive any. It is possible that good 
sightsmen may sing a service or anthem correctly the first time it is put 
before them, yet it is usually thought necessary that services and an- 
thems should be well rehearsed, although in these compositions the 
words and the notes which are to go together are placed together. How 
strange, then, to expect that in such an ad libitum affair as the chant, a 
dozen or twenty men and boys should all concur in delivering the words 
of the Psalms in the most judicious manner, without previous consulta- 
tion ! The chant, although the loveliness of that portion of Cathedral 
service is generally acknowledged, has never been made the most of. 
It cannot be supposed that every member of a choir should have a deli- 
cate perception of the right utterance that should be given to the lofty 
poetry of David ; yet, in general, each is left to give it that which is 
suggested by his own judgment. If they begin and end each verse to- 
gether it is considered sufficient ; but this does not prevent the attentive 
ear from being continually shocked by wrong accent and false emphasis. 
Each word in each verse of the Psalms should be uttered by the 
members of the choir to whom it is confided, with the same unanimity 
with which they all exclaim ' Hallelujah' in that sublime chorus. No 
marking of the psalter will thoroughly effect this. It must be brought 
about by repeated rehearsals and long daily practice. The precentors 
should first of all adjust with the organist the most judicious reading of 
which each verse is susceptible, and the choir be then brought to agree 
in the synchronous delivery of every syllable, according to that precon- 
ception." 

Give the Congregation such a chant as they can join in ; ar- 
range it so that adults as well as children, men as well as women, 
should be led by corresponding voices of the choir; let the 
leaders, the Precentor and the Choir, chant with understanding 
and in a solemn manner : and the Congregation will not be re- 
strained from joining heartily with them in that which the'Church 
has expressly assigned to their use. 

[The remaining causes of the exclusion of the Congregation enumerated being 
objectionable upon other grounds, will be found noticed under another head below, 
III. 2.] 



II. — The second point suggested for consideration is — 
The adoption of a singsong whine, or else a lugubrious 
drone, which people complain they have sometimes heard 
in the Minister's recitation, and which they feel does not 
tend to devotion. 

By these unpleasant effects, which they have no reason to 
suppose are not what they are commonly called — chanting — or 
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at all events essential to it : they are very naturally, although it 
would seem rather unnecessarily, led to condemn the use with 
the abuse. 

The remarks made in former sections upon pitch and time 
suggest some of the causes of this ground of complaint. These 
are others peculiarly attaching to the Minister's part, which we 
shall now proceed to notice. 

"If chanting/' as the Rev. J. Jebb says, "be considered 
proper to be used, let it be real chanting, not a hybrid imita- 
tion." 

"Chanting," Bays Dr. Bisse, in his celebrated c Rationale/ 
" misunderstood and misapplied falls under the appellation and 
censure of canting." 

It may unquestionably be made, and sometimes is made, 

" Odious as the nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle ; where worthy men, 
Misled by custom, strain celestial themes 
Through the prest nostril." 

But this is indeed a mere caricature of chanting. It is no 
wonder that persons who have only heard the prayers or versi- 
cles so performed, should have acquired an inveterate dis- 
like to it. The misfortune is, that their want of information 
compels them to confound it with chanting as it ought to be. 

By " chant," we understand the a say or sing" of the Rubrics : 
It is not synonymous with singing in the modern unqualified 
acceptation of the word. 

The plain song, or chant, familiar to and adopted by the Re- 
formers, has none of those elements of offensiveness which, under 
the impression acquired by exclusive acquaintance with modern 
chants and songs on the one hand, or from a mistaken notion 
that a hurried melancholy monotony 8 is essential to its correct 
enunciation on the other, are so often added on to it. 

In consequence of the existence of all this misapprehension, 
some have urged the exclusive use of the rubrical expression, 
say or sing," in preference to " chant." But this would lead 



a 



8 Monotony. We use the word here in its more usual bad sense. But it is by 
no means necessary that the employment of a sustained pitch, or of a monotone, 
should be monotonous in that sense. How much turns upon definition of words! 

We fully sympathize with those who dislike the notion of singing prayers. But 
singing is one thing, chanting, as it should be, another. But those who most urge 
this reasonable objection are sometimes those who also urge most the singing of the 
Psalms to airy tunes. But the Psalms are full of prayer : which seems inconsistent. 
Paul and Silas wpo<rev%6fuvoi vfivovv rbv Qeov (Acta xvi. 25). How should this be 
rendered ? 
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to even more misunderstanding, because both these words, say 
and sing, were used formerly in a sense not corresponding with 
our modern customary sense. 

Others, too much pleased in getting hold of a learned, or dif- 
ficult, or unfamiliar word, to discuss rigidly the propriety of its 
use, have adopted the word " intone :" incorrectly, however; for 
to intone is another thing. The Rev. J. C. Robertson 9 has 
rightly explained it : he says, — 

" Johnson defines intone — to make a slow protracted noise. In 
ecclesiastical usage, however, it would appear from a comparison of 
other languages (Ital. intonare, Span, entonar, Germ, intoniren, Fr. 
entonner) that the term more properly means — to begin the recitation 
of something which is to be taken up and continued by others. Thus 
it might rightly be applied where the Rubric of 1549 directs — ' After 
the Gospel ended, the priest shall begin, I believe in One God. The 
clerks shall sing the rest.' " 

So we retain the word "chant" in the sense of recitation more 
or less musical, 1 as most familiar, and (although often applied, im- 
properly, to elaborate songs, still) as conveying an idea distinct 
from that of singing, in the ordinary use of the word, to the minds 
of most persons. 

It is common also to suppose that singing must always 
have been contrasted with reading or saying just in the same 
manner, and in the same degree, in which it is so now in our 
ordinary language 1 : a "plain tune" and "distinct reading" 

9 " How shall we conform to the Liturgy ?" 

1 " Whenever any one tone of the voice is perceptibly sustained, it is musical. 
Upon the proper use of this sustentation, the chief skill of harmonious recitation, 
whether of poetry or prose, depends." — Rev. J. Jebb on Choral Service, 177 • 

8 Perhaps, indeed, it might not be so very easy to explain in what the supposed 
great contrariety between singing and reading, even in the sense now commonly 
received, really consists. For the inflections of ordinary conversation ; of adults ; 
of children ; those of prose reading j of reading of poetry ; of recitative ; of 
declamation ; of singing ; are only so many degrees of the same thing. And the 
difference between the first and the last, can only be discriminated thus : — singing 
can only be denned to be a progression of musical sounds by intervals, not less 
(ordinarily speaking) than semitones ; whereas, conversational speech is a pro- 
gression including intervals of smaller extent, quarter tones, or less. 

Reading, therefore, is but a kind of singing. It is called reading, when we use a 
low note with many minute inflections in a small room. But in a large room, this 
would not be heard ; or, if the voice were heard, all distinctness and expression 
would be lost. Recourse is, therefore, necessarily had to a higher note with a few 
larger intervals of inflection. But this, if -adopted in the small room, would have 
the effect of, and would probably be called, singing, or at least declamation. It 
is thus entirely a question of degree, not of kind. 

When in the large room we sing the higher note with many small inflections, the 
consequence is indistinctness of enunciation and all the other evils of singing in the 
modern sense. When we make these inflections none, or few and diatonic, we have 
again the "modest and distinct song" ordered by Queen Elizabeth "to be so used in 
all parts of the Common Prayers of the Church, that the same may be as plainly un- 
derstood as if it were read without singing," — in a word, chanting as it should be. 
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being now, as Mr. Jebb observes, considered modes of enuncia- 
tion altogether different. 

And it is probable that this was the reason of the omission at the last review of 
the old rubric 3 , directing the singing of the Lessons, &c. : namely, that it had be- 
come liable to misapprehension through the alteration of language 4 . 

For when the Puritans at the Savoy Conference objected to it, the Commissioners 
answered that " the rubric directs only such singing as is after the manner of 
distinct reading, and we never heard of any inconvenience thereby, and therefore 
conceive this demand to be needless. 9 ' Although, however, they did not consider 
them as necessarily contrasted, but on the contrary explanatory of each other, yet 
as there seemed to be room for misunderstanding, in consequence of the alteration 
of the signification of the words, they omitted the Rubric containing them. 

So in the Act of Uniformity. While " say and use" the Common Prayer is found 
in all the Acts, of 1548, 1558, and 1662, we find that " the Prayers shall be openly 
and solemnly read" is substituted in that of 1662 for the direction that the Minister 
shall " sing or say Common Prayer " of the two earlier Acts. 

While therefore this change of expression is accounted for by the answer of the 
Bishops, to whom, in some measure at least, the wording of this Act is due, the 
same answer demonstrates that they did not intend to establish any opposition, 
but the contrary, between the expressions. 

But it is evident to any one who has compared the uses of the 
words say, read, sing, in the Rubrics, Acts of Uniformity, In- 
junctions, &c, that they were not only not used invariably 
as opposed to each other, but were often applied indifferently, 
and sometimes convertibly, in speaking of the same thing. 

For to exhibit a few instances of this various use, in addition to the Rubric just 
quoted : — 

The preface to each of the Prayer Books, " concerning the service of the Church," 
has "Though it be appointed that all things shall be read and sung in the Church 
in . . . And all Priests . . . are to say daily the Morning and Evening Prayer. . . And 
the Curate shall say the same in the Parish Church," &c. 

The title to the Prayer Book speaks of " the Psalter or Psalms of David pointed 
as they are to be sung or said in churches," while soon follows " The order how the 
Psalter is appointed to be read. The Psalter shall be read." The Rubric after the 
third collect speaks of the Litany being read, while the Rubric before the Litany 
itself directs it to be sung or said. The Rubric which orders " Venite" to be said or 
sung, in the very next clause says that it is to be read. So the Athanasian Creed is 



3 " Then shall be read two Lessons distinctly with a loud voice that the people 
may hear. The Minister that readeth the Lesson standing and turning himself as 
he may best be heard of all such as are present. [And (to the end the people may 
the better hear) in such places where they do sing, there shall the Lessons be sung 
in * plain tune, after the manner of distinct reading. And likewise the Epistle and 
Gospel." Omitted, 1662.]— Prayer Books of 1549, 1552, and 1662. 

The Latin translation of this latter paragraph, by Aless, in 1549, is worth atten- 
tion in many respects : — 

" In his locis, in quibus musica figuralis cani solet, lectiones, &c, simpliciter uno 
tono, in modo perpetuse dictionis, distincte legantur." Bueer. Sir. Angl. p. 393, 
ed. Basil. 1577- 

4 We need not enlarge upon the alterations of words which have arisen in 
process of time. We will only add, that the changes of sense in the words virtue 
and prophesy in our translation of the Epistles ; in prevent and let in our Collects 
(which latter two have since become curiously established in each other's sense) 
are at least as great as those we are now discussing. 

C 
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similarly ordered by different Rubrics to be sung or taid, and read. In the Queen's 
Advertisement of 1564, the direction is that " the Common Prayer be said or sung 
decently and distinctly," while the protestation of the Minister himself, in the same, 
is, " I will read the Service appointed plainly, distinctly, and audibly." 

In the Book of 1562 it is ordered to read the Epistle and say the Gospel. In 
those of 1540 and 1662, read is applied to both. The collects after the anthem 
at Morning Prayer (introduced 1662) are to be read, all othere to be said. A 
Rubric of the Marriage Service had, until the last revision, " Then shall be said a 
sermon." 

In the Injunctions of 1559, No. 49, it is ordered, that "there be a modest and 
distinct song so used in all parts of the Common Prayers in the Church, that the 
same may be as plainly understood as if it were read without singing.*' While in 
No. 53 it is ordered, that *' all Ministers and readers of Public Prayers, &c. shall 
be charged to read leisurely, plainly, and distinctly." And in the Visitation 
Articles of the same year it is asked, " Whether the Litany in English, with the 
Epistle and Gospel, which was by the Queen's proclamation willed to be read to 
the people, were put in use." 

In the Acts of Uniformity of 1548 and 1558 we find " All Ministers in any 
Cathedral or Parish Church shall be bounden to say and use the matins, evensong, 
&c., in such order and form as . . . And if any Minister* that ought or should sing 
or say, refuse," &c. 

We shall remember, too, that the litany was published with plain chant 
notes under sanction of Henry VIII. and Cranmer, and that the King's proclama- 
tion directs it, with its " prayers and suffrages," to be " sung and said:" that Cran- 



f As illustrative of the Minister's bearing his part in the singing (whatever 
might be meant by it) of the service, we may observe, that it is directed by 
the Rubrics that the Apostles' and Athanasian Creeds are to be " sung or said by 
the Minister and People" (sung introduced for the Apostles' Creed in 1662). 
The Minister has his part in the Litany whether sung or said. The Litany in 
the ordering of Deacons is to be "said or sung by the Bishop, Clergy, and 
people present." ' Veni Creator' in the ordering of Priests, is to be "sung or 
said by the Bishop ; the Bishop beginning, and Priests and others that are present 
answering by verses." 

In the Statutes of the Cathedrals of the New Foundation (see the last paragraph 
of the note on p. 29) it is directed, that the Minor Canons, as well as the Lay 
Clerks, &c. and Organist " Divina Offieia in Choro Templi nostri quotidie peragant, 
secundum morem et ritum aliarum Ecclesiarum Cathedralium." In the Appendix 
to his History of Peterborough, Mr. Owen Davys mentions that in one Copy of the 
Cathedral Statutes which — whether in MS. or in print, and whether a correct copy 
of the original or not, does not appear — he has met with, the words " Paulinas Lon- 
dinensis Ecclesiee " are substituted for the last three words quoted above. 

In 1605, Abp. Bancroft inquired by Articles at Wells Cathedral (which, as well 
as St. Paul's, is of the Old Foundation) "whether daily service be there sung 
according to the foundation of this Church ? " And " Whether your Divine 
Service be used, and the Sacraments administered in due time, and according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, and by singing and note, according to the statutes of 
this Church!" 

The Admonition prefixed to Cranmer's Litany of 1544 (June Edition) directs, 
that " that which is printed in black letters is to be said or sung of the Priest with 
an audible voice, &c." Cranmer's letter refers to the whole service being sung 
distinctly and devoutly. In his Litany, and in Merbecke's book, the Minister's 
part is noted as well as the people's part In the Rubric of 1549, it is directed, 
that "the Priest shall say or sing, plainly and distinctly," a prayer similar to 
the ' Church Militant' Prayer. 

The Elizabethan Canons of 1571 contain the following, with reference to Cathe- 
drals in particular — "Decanus et Residentiarii curabunt ne qua alia forma ob- 
servetur in canendis aut dicendis sacris precious . . prseterquam quae proposita et 
prascripta est in Libro Publicarmn Precum." 
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mer suggested that the proposed new procession should be so noted, as that it may 
" be sung distinctly and devoutly . . at be in the Matins and Evensong, Venite . . . 
and all the Psalms and Versicles, &c." (see p. 10) : and that Merbecke's book 
has the plain chant notes to the Morning and Evening Prayer, &c. " as it is 
to be sung in Churches." So that the word ring, or else a musical notation, is 
applied to portions of the Service, as the Versicles and Prayers, which the Rubric 
itself directs to be said. And the almost universal use in Cathedrals to the present 
time, is in agreement with this. 

If we seek for light from the use of the corresponding Latin 
words dieo, lego, canto, cano } we find precisely the same kind of 
application of them. 

For this we are of course compelled to examine the books of the unreformed 
ritual. 

In them we find dieo continually employed to signify an enunciation more 
or less musical. And of this, there can be no doubt ; because, as are to the English 
Prayer Book of 1549 by Merbecke, and to the Litany of Cranmer, the notes are 
appended. Not only is it directed that "Sacerdos dicat ' Dominus vobiscum ;' 
dicat sequentem orationem ; dicat cantus ;" each of which is noted with musical 
notes; but also, "dicat 'Pater Noster, &c.'" which in the Salisbury Canon 
Missee is noted throughout. We find, also, dicat cum nota ; dicat sine nota, &c. 

Lego is also sometimes met with, noted. 

So, on the other hand, both canto and cano are found used by Ecclesiastical 
writers for " saying or singing" without music. In the words of Cardinal Bona *, 
" Cantare missam priscorum phrasi ill! dicebantur, qui sine cantu et privatim cele- 
brabant." And so again, Mabillon 7 , after quoting a particular Canon, adds, 
"verbum canendo interpreter de privata recitatione, nee aliam interpretationem 
sequentia patiuntur." 

In the Salisbury Missal (ed. 1534) will also be found canto and dieo used in the 
same paragraph concerning the same performance, with reference not only to 
Graduals and Tracts, but also to Psalms, Litany, and Creed. And in the Con- 
suetudinarium, cano and dieo are similarly applied convertibly in the same 
sentence. 

We find, also, in the former, "cantetur Evangelium," and "cantent Lectionem." 
(Isaiah ix.) 

St. Augustine * also speaks of a Psalm being " cantari a Lectors." 

The quotation from the Canons of 1571 in the last note, and the extracts from 
those of 1604 in p. 38 (note), are also remarkable. 

It follows, therefore, that no such definite and distinctive 
meaning as that which we now commonly assign to each of the 
words could have been in the minds of, and intended by, those 
who adopted them into our formularies. 

The solution of all difficulty on this point will be found in the 
fact, that previously to, and at the time of the Reformation, there 
was an established mode of performing each particular part of 
the service ; and that the musical notation adopted by Cranmer 
and Merbecke was adapted and reformed from them. There 
was one kind of plain song for reading or reciting prayers, which 
was upon one sustained tone throughout ; another for reading 
Scripture, which was similarly upon one tone, but with inflec- 
tions, or "accents," corresponding to the grammatical stops ; a 

• Ber. Lit. 1. i. c. xiii. 5. 7 De Cursu GaUkano, § 46. 

• Pref. to Pi. 31. 

C2 
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third kind, for such parts of the offices as were chanted antipho- 
nally; another for anthems, &c; and, lastly, one for metrical 
hymns. 

The inference, then, which we draw from the diverse applica- 
tions of the word dico is, that it was used in the Latin Service as 
a general term applied indifferently to denote the performance of 
any whatever portion of the Service, according to the accustomed 
method which belonged to it. 

And similarly, the corresponding word say was adopted in the 
English as a general term, applied to denote the performance of 
any whatever particular portion of the Service, according to that 
accustomed, but reformed, method which was arranged to belong 
to it. And this, without any reference to whether distinctively 
that mode of performance might not with propriety be denomi- 
nated saying, or reading, or reciting, or chanting, or singing. 
So the Rubric — " The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer 
daily to be said and used throughout the Year" — is the general 
Rubric under which are many directions for particular portions 
of the Service to be " sung or said." As under dico we find 
the particular expressions, dicere cum nota, dicere sine nota, &c. 

The words say and sing 9 then, were not necessarily, nor com- 
monly 9 , if at all, used in these formularies, as absolutely opposed 
to each other. 

We conclude, therefore, that the word sing may be applied 
without necessarily signifying any elaborate degree of singing; 
and also, that there is nothing in the rubrical use of the word to 
direct or justify any singsong manner of chanting at all. 

On the other hand, that there is nothing in the use of the 
word say to prohibit the continued use of the plain chant ar- 
ranged by Cranmer and Merbecke, the " modest and distinct 
song" as intelligible as reading without singing, ordered by 
Queen Elizabeth to be " used in all parts of the Common Prayer 
in the Church," and, in fact, used with some degree of corrup- 
tion in our Cathedrals to the present time. 

There seem to be three principal theories more or less at vari- 
ance with this conclusion. 

1. That say and sing in the rubrics are directly contrasted ; 
so that say means our modern conversational tone; and sing 
means plain chant or any more elaborate singing. 

This is not satisfactory, because Cranmer speaks of the whole Ser- 
vice as " sung ;" and in Merbecke's book plain chant notes are put to 

9 The only instance we are aware of is in the Rubric of the Burial Service in the 
Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552. "The Priest shall say, or else the Priest and 
Clerks shall sing. 9 ' Bnt it is not clear, even in this, that the contrast was intended 
to be between the verbs. 
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the prayers, which by. the Rubric are directed to be said only. And 
the Injunctions of Elizabeth order a " song" in all parts of the Common 
Prayers. And, besides some historical proofs, the almost universal 
traditional use of Cathedrals confirms the objection. 

2. That say and sing are directly contrasted : but that to say 
means to use the plain chant in all churches where more elaborate 
music cannot be obtained ; while to sing means to "employ more 
ornate chants (known as Services) in Cathedrals, &c., where 
there are quires competent to the performance of the same." — 
Hierurgia Angl., 356. 

This will not do ; because sing is in the Rubrics applied to parts to 
which " ornate chants (known as Services)" have never at any time been 
applied, as the Litany, the Apostles' and Athanasian Creeds. And 
there certainly is no trace of a desire on the part of the Reformers for 
any portions usually chanted to be said or sung to any more elaborate 
music than the plain chant; while there is evidence (p. 9 — 11) to the 
contrary. As regards the Apostles' Creed, too, the word " sung" was 
only introduced into the Rubric at the last revision of 1661 l . 

3. That they are only secondarily contrasted; so that say 
refers to the simple plain chant in unison ; sing, to the same har- 
monized. So that, in fact, sing includes the saying or reciting of 
the plain chant in one part of the harmony. 

This has some plausibility, but it can scarcely be maintained. For 
the term sing is used to denote unison chanting in some undeniable in- 
stances, as by Cranmer in his Letter ; M erbecke, 1550 ; Lowe, in 1661 ; 
Clifford, 1663 ; and applied to the Minister's part, which could not be in 
harmony, as in the old Rubric for the Lessons. And the indifferent 
and convertible use of the words, Latin and English, in the instances 
quoted above, is against each and all of these theories. 

We are compelled to believe the truth to be that the expres- 
sion, "say or sing," was used as a kind of open expression (in 
which an opposition has been since created 3 ) not meant to 
define distinctly any one or two particular modes, or to apply 
peculiarly to large or to small choirs or to churches in which 
there are no choirs, but simply to indicate that the particular 
portion of the Service was to be used, or done, or performed, 
after the established, or accustomed, but reformed manner. 

The essential characteristics of Ministers 5 chanting may be 
briefly defined to be reading or reciting upon a sustained 

1 So it was first introduced into the Rubrics for the Te Deura and the Evening 
Psalms, and restored in that for the Litany, at the same revision. 

3 " Men create oppositions which are not ; and put them into new terms so fixed, 
as, whereas the meaning ought to govern the term, the term in effect governeth the 
meaning." — Bacon. 
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note with, in the Versicles, Litany, &c, a u plain tune," a 
"modest and distinct song," including usually certain definite 
inflections. So that three evils are avoided: — 1. Lowering the 
voice towards the end of the sentence, which is so common a 
fault in ordinary reading. 2. Spouting and declamation. And 3, 
The adoption of elaborate inflections; in other words, of singing 
(in the modern sense). 

Chanting, as regards the prayers, simply means to express 
that carefully regulated tone in which they should be said. It 
does not mean singing in contradistinction to saying or reading, 
but in a manner which may be termed chanting, or saying, or 
reciting, or reading, « leisurely, plainly, distinctly, decently, re- 
verently, devoutly" (as the Rubrics, Injunctions, &c, variously 
direct) ; but still a "plain tune/ 9 a "modest and distinct song :" 
so as that a certain pitch shall pervade the whole, leading to the 
Response of the People; but without any such absolute inflexi- 
bility of voice in any part, as shall produce a whine : in short, 
an easy flowing recitation a , in respect of both tone and time. 

We confirm our view by the following authorities: Bishop 
Wetenhall in his "Gifts and Offices," 1679, says :— 

" How small a portion of our prayers are sung [in the modern sense]. 
All our Collects and such like prayers are only read in a plain, distinct, 
and audible voice." 

And Bingham 4 , — 

"As to the voice, or pronunciation used in singing in the early 

8 Merbecke gives the notation for the prayers upon one uniform tone. .But there 
is no necessity for this being considered absolutely rigid, so long as the pervading 
pitch is sustained. It is this mistaken idea which leads some Ministers to sing upon 
one inflexible note — i. e. to whine (if a high note) or drone (if a low one). But it 
should be regarded as a note, not of singing (in the modern sense) but of reciting ; 
and, therefore, to some extent flexible. 

The expressions in the Canons of 1604, and the corresponding expressions in 
Archbishop Bancroft's translation of the same, are remarkable, as bearing upon 
this : — 

No. 14 has " Liturgia publica distincte et debita cum reverentia legetur vet canetur," 
and then follows . . . a in sacris Scripturis legendis hcprecibus recitandis ;" which last 
is rendered by u Baying of prayers." 

No. 15, under the title " Litania . . reotianda" is u Litemfa rtcitabiturvtlcanetur . . 
Litaniam reckabU." Which are rendered, " The Litany to be read'* . . . " The Litany 
shall be said or sung ... in all Cathedral, Collegiate, and Parish Churches. . . . 
The Minister shall say the Litany/' 

No. 18, " Dum generalis confessio, Litania, et reliquse precationes recitantur;" 
translated, " When the general Confession, Litany, and other prayers are read. fy 
And, " Ministro . . eique Confessionem, Orationem Dominicam, et Symbolum recitanti 
clara voce subserviet ;" rendered, " saying Audibly with the Minister, the Confession, 
the Lord's Prayer, and the Creed." 

And in the Injunctions of Edward VI., 1547, it is directed— " That all Deans, 
Archdeacons, Parsons, Vicars, &c, shall openly and plainly recite to their pa- 
rishioners the Pater Noster, the Credo, and Ten Commandments, in English." 

4 Antiq. b. xiv. c. i. § 15. 
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Church, it was of two sorts ; the plain song, «nd the more artificial 
and elaborate tuning of the voice to greater variety of sound and 
measures. 

" The plain song [or chant] was only with a little gentle inflection 
and agreeable turn of the voice, with a proper accent, not much different 
from reading, and much resembling the musical way of reading the 
Psalms now (1721) in our Cathedral Churches. This was the way of 
singing at Alexandria in the time of Athanasius. For, as St. Austin 
says, he ordered the reader to sing the psalm with so little inflection or 
variation of the tone, that it looked more like reading than singing." 

And so says Dr. Bisse : — 

44 In the ancient usage, though the cheerful joyfulness, dignity, and 
efficacy of the voice be principally manifested, yet the evenness of it 
was also intended : not the melody only, but moreover the equality of 
pronunciation was consulted. The manner of chanting directed by 
St. Athanasius, was such as to be vicinior pronuncianti quam canenti. 
Which manner our own Church described, as well as directed, in a 
former Rubric, which thus appointed, * That in places where they do 
sing, there shall the Lessons be sung in a plain tune, after the manner 
of distinct reading, and likewise the Epistle and Gospel.' Whence I 
observe, that according to the intention of our Church, the manner of 
chanting should be reduced and regulated to the ancient planus cantus, 
which, as interpreted by that Rubric, is after the manner of distinct 
reading. And though there may be allowed a greater liberty in 
chanting the prayers than the Lessons ; yet there too the injunctions 
(Eliz. 49,) direct ' That there be a modest and distinct song so used 
through all parts of the common prayers in the Church, that the same 
may be as plainly understood as it were read without singing.' The 
end propounded in both is the edification of the people, to which is 
recommended, by the one a plain, by the other a modest chanting, as 
being more distinct, rather than if accompanied with much modulation 
of the voice, wherein choirs are apt to exceed, as being most pleasing 
and acceptable. Insomuch that the restitution and continuance of that 
manner of chanting, which was directed by St. Athanasius even in the 
Psalms, has been the desire of the judicious, as it was of St. Austin, at 
least in the prayers ; who made the reader of the Psalm use so slight an 
inflection of the voice, that it was more like speaking than singing V 

We do not think, indeed, that we should be far from the right 
idea of what chanting should be, if we were to derive it by inter- 
preting say and sing each by the other in a restrictive manner. 

The mode, then, of performing the service in respect of the 
Minister's part, in order to avoid the " great diversity in saying 
and singing in Churches \" even in details, seems to have been 
intended to have so much of singing in it, as to be what 
Bingham calls a " musical reading/ 
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And at the same time it was to have so much of saying or 
reading in it, (in our present use of the expressions,) as that the 
words should be " as plainly to be understood, as if they were 
read without singing." 

We cannot help thinking, that with these restrictions on either 
hand, all the advantages proposed by chanting will be obtained, 
and none of the evils admitted of which people so often, and 
with reason, complain. 

III. The third head upon which we proposed to offer remarks 
is : — 

The introduction of the .corruption and effeminacy of a 
secular — not to say profane 7 — style of music, whose mea- 
sures are taken from the mean and practice of the Theatre 
into the grave and solemn devotions of the Church. 

The use, from whatever source derived, of all those " exagge- 
rated and effeminate melodies, that rather express the morbid 
sentiments of religious excitement than the deep-seated energy of 
a calm but influential devotion of the understanding and heart 8 ." 

The insertion of passages or expressions characterized by an 
obvious ill taste ; involving, among other (so called) graces, the 
most trifling puerilities of embellishment, arpeggios, roulades, 
mawkish appoggiaturas, quasi-sentimental turns, cadences, and 

• • • SHAKES 

1. In particular with respect to Anthems : — 

7 Profane in its associations : — 

" Awake the trumpet's lofty sound ! 
The joyous sacred festival comes round 
Of . . Dagon . . king of all the earth ! " 

has been heard as a voluntary in more than one Cathedral. But all Handel's 
music is by some supposed to be sacred : and all, even the coarse swaggering 
chorusses of heathen singing " Great Dagon," and of Jews shouting " He trusted 
in God" — thought to be suitable for Cathedral adoption. 

The first of Salvator Rosa's Satires, if our memory does not deceive us, ends 
with a complaint, that in certain Churches 

" They sing to a vile chaconne the Miserere" — 

Jomelli's Chaconne, so commonly used both in Parish Churches and Cathedrals to 
the Miserere of the Communion Service, rushes immediately into mind. And we are 
only willing to believe that the satirist had not this particular instance in view, when 
we remember that he died nearly half a century before the composer was born. 

8 Rev. J. Jebb's Lectures at Leeds. 

9 Conceive a prolonged shake by a chorister upon the words " the Most High ! " 
in an anthem. This was lately heard in a Cathedral wHich has every capability, 
through the judicious steps taken by the authorities for improving the choir, and on 
account of the talents of the organist, for the performance of Church Music in 
a solemn Church manner. 
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a. The adoption of the music of Mozart, Haydn, and their 
followers, for Anthems ; especially their mass music from the 
use of the Church of Rome, which is yet repudiated by the 
higher authorities of that communion for its excessive secularity 
and inaptitude for the solemn Service of Divine Worship. 

b. The use of chorusses, recitatives, and solos from semi- 
operatic oratorios l ; a practice to which, it is believed, that 
no communion whatever, Romanist or Latitudinarian, except 
our own, has ever condescended. 

c. The use of anthems of composers of the School of 
Humphreys, Wise, and Blow ; not excepting many (or most?) of 
the productions of Croft, Greene 2 , &c, down to Attwood; 
which involve all the absurd (for Cathedral use) effects spoken 
of in the last paragraph ; adding to them, the trite prettinesses 
of glee-like c verses/ duets, and trios ; and long runs of some- 
times thirty or forty semi- (or even demisemi-) quavers to 
a syllable : and substituting, for the Oratorio chorusses, others, 
which certainly are preferable, as partaking less of the c drum 
and trumpet* character ; but which have not always the advan- 
tage, when they are simple, of being solemn, or when intricate, 
of being sublime. 

" The Anthem," writes Mr. Jebb, "ought to be regarded either 
as a prayer, a thanksgiving, or a meditation ; not as a narrative 
or a dialogue. The latter incorrect notion has often led to 
the substitution of a composition of the nature of an Oratorio 

1 Oratorios are much more indebted to Church Music than the converse. 
Handel's chorusses derive much of their grandeur from his intimate acquaintance 
with Ecclesiastical Music, of which he did not hesitate largely and continually to 
avail himself. Bach built his reputation upon the same rock. And certainly the 
most sacred portions of Mendelssohn's chorusses are those which are based upon 
it also. 

Perhaps it may in a minute degree diminish the intense respect which some feel 
for Mendelssohn's sacred music to learn that the melodies of " Sleepers, wake," in 
( St. Paul/ and of other chorales of his, which have attracted so much of their regards, 
are merely metrical. Psalm tunes borrowed from Luther and newly harmonized. 
To us, however, the selection seems creditable to his taste ; and we cannot help 
wishing that it had always been exhibited to as good and solemn effect. 

8 u To these," we are rather innocently told by the author of the Memoir of 
Boyce prefixed to the 2nd Edition of his Collection : " Greene added at least 
fifty, in a style, less solemn, it must be owned, than those of his predecessors, 
but abounding in all the grace* and elegancies which music had derived from 
the introduction of the Italian Opera into this kingdom, and the subsequent 
improvements of Handel and Bononcini." 

While, however, we accept, without any hesitation, the correctness of the origin 
he ascribes to the beauties of Greene's Anthems, we may learn to value the writer's 
approval of their style, from his opinion, that " the style Bach introduced was void 
of the chief excellencies of music ; it was coarse and artless : his basses had no 
melody, but were tediously monotonous, and to the eye resembled a row of pins !" 
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for the genuine Anthem *. As an instance, the words of the 
Epistle for Monday before Easter, ' Who is this that cometh 
from Edom ?' have been so adapted. The same may be said of 
extracts from several of Handel's Oratorios; for example, 
* The Lord is a Man of war* from his Israel in Egypt ; which 
can only, by a circuitous kind of inference, be esteemed a song 
of praise, suited to the service of the Church V 

The number of ' Anthems' concocted from bits of Oratorios 
and Masses, or selected from the verse exhibitional works 
of Composers from the Restoration down to the present time, 
seems perfectly preposterous. The " Books of the Words " of 
some Cathedrals contain upwards of 500. 

Against the beauty of many of them; the artistical science 
say of all of them, it is no part of the present purpose to say a 
word. They are, perhaps, very clever — many of them, unques- 
tionably, are very admirable — as musical compositions, and as 
chamber or concert music : well calculated for musical entertain- 
ment (if the words were not too sacred) in private, or public. 
The musician, and the lover of music, may be charmed with 
them. They may delectate the ears of any, and every one. 

But let it be regarded, that the question is not, whether such 
and such a passage or piece be fine, or brilliant, or pathetic, or 
thrilling, or good music; or the contrary of all or any of 
these. 

But it is, whether that passage or piece be of the right kind 
of music ; the best style of music. Of a sublime temperament ; 
of such a sober, solemn, devout character, as ought (only) to be 
admitted into the Sanctuary of God, and adopted in setting 
forth His most worthy praise. For they may very easily be the 
best of their kind, and yet not be of the best kind. 

The question is not, whether you like it, : — whether this or 
that music please your ear. — It is, whether, regarding music as 
the handmaid of the Liturgy, it be of a character, in majesty or 
dignity, fit to minister in that capacity, according to the honour 
due to the King of kings. 

* The mode of reading the history of the Passion, Matt, xxvi., on Palm Sunday, 
as directed in the Rubric of the Salisbury Missal, is curiously analogous to this 
semi-profane style of anthem. The Rubric is as follows : — 

" Sequitur Passio. Et est notandum quod triplici voce debet cantari aut pro- 
nunciari : scilicet voce alta, bassa, et media. Et omnia quae in Passione con- 
tinentur, aut verba sunt Judseorum vel discipulorum, aut verba sunt Christi, aut 
Evangelistse narrantis. Quare scire debes quod ubi (a) literam invenies, verba 
sunt Judseorum vel discipulorum : quae alta voce sunt proferenda. Ubi vero (b) 
invenies, verba sunt Christi : quae bassa voce pronuncianda sunt. Ubi vero (m) 
invenies, verba sunt Evangelistse : quae mediocri voce legenda aut cantanda sunt. 
Et h»c omnia in aliis passionibus observanda." 

4 Jebb on ike Choral Service, p. 380. 
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It is not, whether it is most artistical, most pleasing, or most 
ornamental. It is, whether reason and experience show, that it 
will serve, and adequately and most worthily serve, the specific 
purpose for which it is intended. 

It is not, even, whether the practice be such, and whether 
the multitude of Cathedrals adopt it. It is, whether it be in 
accordance with the spirit of the Liturgy ; the real wants of 
worshippers ; and the intention of the Church. 

For the change of style of music by a mixture of the 
theatrical and secular, Dr. Tudway, about 1715, assigns the 
following remarkable reasons : — 

" The standard of Church Music begun by Tallis, Bird, and others, 
was continued for some years after the Restoration, and all composers 
conformed themselves to the pattern which was set them. 

" His Majesty, Charles II., who was a brisk and airy prince, coming 
to the crown in the flower and vigour of his age, was soon, if I may so 
say, tired with the grave and solemn way which had been established 
by Tallis, Bird, and others, and ordered the composers of his Chapel to 
add symphonies, &c, with instruments, to their Anthems. The old 
masters of music, Child, [C] Gibbons, and Lowe, &c, hardly knew 
how to comport themselves with these new-fangled ways, but proceeded 
in their compositions according to the old style ; and therefore there 
are only some Services and full Anthems of theirs to be found. 

"In about four or five years' time, some of the forwardest and 
brightest children of the Chapel, as Pelham Humphreys, Blow, &c, 
began to be masters of a faculty in composing: this his Majesty 
greatly encouraged, by indulging their youthful fancies ; so that every 
month, at least, they produced something new of this kind. In a 
few years more, several others, educated in the Chapel, produced their 
compositions in this style ; for, otherwise, it was in vain to hope 
to please his Majesty 6 ." 

It probably does not occur to those who advocate the late 
style of English 'Anthem' music, that it was thus an emanation 
of the times of this "brisk and airy prince " (as Dr. Tudway so 
gently calls him). The times were not such as many persons 
would wish ever to recur in this country. Their moralities, we 
must pray, may ever be far from us. And moralities govern 
tastes. 

Therefore, we do not think that it is any proof of music being 
of the most sacred and solemn character, that it was the off- 
spring of those tastes. 

A priori, we should have supposed it was evidence to the 



5 qu. Burnet/, iii. 443. 
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contrary. And investigation of the music persuades us that our 
supposition would have been right. 

We are, therefore, not satisfied that the tone and character of 
the music of the Church should be considered as established 
beyond power of reformation, merely because it dates from the 
age of Charles II., and because it pleased his Majesty. 

What then should here be the remedy ? Revert exclusively 
to the use of Anthems which either are full, or which have 
full-harmony, (i. e. not less than four-part) verses e . S€ Must we 
then have no new Church music? Yes; but no new style. 
Nothing which recommends itself for its novelty, or reminds us 
of what we hear at the parade, the concert, or the theatre V 
Must we have no improvements in music ? Yes ; but no in- 
novations which are not improvements. 

Let new Anthems, if any new be composed, be upon the 
models of the compositions of the first century of the Reforma- 
tion. If possible, improve upon them. se Much new music," 
adds Dr, Crotch, « may be produced in the sacred style, though 
to equal what has already been produced will not be found so 
easy as may perhaps be imagined." 

Get rid altogether of the "dancing movements 8 " introduced 
by Humphreys, Wise, Blow, Purcell, &c, as well as the solos 
of Croft, written professedly to show off" a particular voice 9 . 
Get rid of the works in any respect of a secular character, of 
them and of all their followers. Retain such only as are sober 
and solemn in character. 

Eschew the proprietary-chapel style. Revive the broad Ca- 
thedral style. In other words, and in short, revert to voice 
music, properly so called. 

There is no doubt room, and much room, for improvement in 
respect of accentuation and syllabication, in many old Anthems ; 
some, instances of irregularity arising from alteration of language, 
and some are evident faults of carelessness or want of judgment. 

• The name Anthem is derived from Antiphon. And it was originally anti- 
phonally sung. So the Venite, called in the Rubric (by implication) an Anthem, 
and the Anthems substituted on Easter Day for the Venite, are now sung. 

7 Crotch* s Lectures, 82. 

8 Dr. Burney, although disposed to defend these composers against the accu- 
sation of having introduced theatrical corants and dancing movements into their 
Anthems, can only say that they are " more like slow minuets, though more broken 
into divisions, than dancing minuets or corants." — Hist. iii. 467* 

9 Mason, in his preface to the York collection of Anthems, rather amusingly 
justifies these. He admits that the long divisions of, and flourishes in. Croft's 
Anthems were a "fashionable folly" written to display Elford's fine voice ; but 
that as air or melody " when unadulterated by foreign mixtures" of harmony 
" never obscures verbal expression, these very repetitions, if taken from solemnity, 
are yet useful in affording so many channels to convey the words to the hearer." 
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Improve, then, the faulty parts which are open to exception. 
And follow and imitate that which has never yet been surpassed, 
it might be said equalled, their noble and solemn progression of 
harmonies. 

It is not meant that all the Anthems of the composers above 
named, or of any others, are to be expurgated, but those only 
which are composed in the new secular exhibitional style. 

Nor is it, of. course, by any means intended to be suggested 
that music, or any particular specimen of it, is good, or perfect, 
or even preferable, merely because it is old. On the one hand, 
there is old music which is useless and worthless ; and on the 
other, no age will ever make the music of the present day either 
solemn or sublime. The point is one of fact, and is simply this, 
that music, which for the most part happens to have been com- 
posed previously to a certain date, is for our purpose of the best 
kind ; grave, but cheerful, dignified, solemn, firm, masculine ; 
calculated, not to raise a momentary heat of enthusiasm, but to 
foster a calm and earnest and permanent devotion. There is no 
conceivable (a priori) reason why such music should not now be 
composed 1 , as well as then. Only it is not. 



2. Chants and Services. 

a. Chants. 

Without urging a necessity for a return to the exclusive use 
of the exact melodies of any particular period, it is yet appre- 
hended that a very considerable modification of the present 
method of singing Psalms would be on every ground advan- 
tageous ; a modification founded on this, that the only way in 
which a whole congregation can join in an an ti phonal singing of 
them is, by having, as the vehicle of the words, a recitation- 
chant, and not a mere pretty air. 

A recitation -chant, however, is what the old melodies of 
Church Psalmody, in their simple form, and as they appear in 
all the Manuals from the Reformation down to 1730, are, and 
what the chants of the last century are not. 

In the former, the essential characteristic is the one reciting 
note, with, at the end of each clause, an inflection, more or less 
extended, but never exceeding the compass of a fifth from it 
(below). The whole, therefore, if a proper pitch be taken, is 

1 Rather, " in the present intelligent age," it might be supposed that progress 
and improvement must have been made in music. In some respects it is unques- 
tionable that there have been. But those respects are all chromatic, instrumental, 
dramatic, and secular. Diatonic, Vocal, Choral, Sacred Music has not advanced, 
but retrograded. See Dr. Crotch's Lectures, passim. 
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within the compass of every voice, and every individual in the 
Congregation can join without difficulty in it. 

On the other hand, as in the latter, it is absolutely impossible 
for any Congregation to join in the singing of Psalms, when the 
melody is an air, involving perhaps four different reciting notes 
ranging from tenor D to F on the upper line and a tune running 
in every conceivable direction between them. The paramount 
consideration in this method is not the recitation, but the air 
after it ; not the words, nor the sense, but the tune. The words 
to the reciting note are (often almost necessarily, from the high 
pitch of the note) gabbled over as fast as possible, and all the 
energies of the choir (who alone can join) devoted to exhibiting 
the pretty air at the end of it; the notes of which — often 
crotchets — the most practised choirs are found not to be able to 
keep, after a few verses, from what is technically and very 
graphically described as u chattering." 

This, then, is the reason why, and perhaps a chief point in 
which, the old Church chants or modes of recitation are prefer- 
able to the recent (so-called) chants ; because they are modes 
of recitation in which every body can join, which the latter 
are not. 

In " chanting" the Psalms after the present fashion, the air 
falling upon successive sentences of entirely different sense and 
character has often a most unsatisfactory and sometimes even 
offensive effect. Endeavours have been made to meet this by 
careful selection and assignment of a chant to each Psalm, and 
by frequent changes of major and minor modes. But it is 
confessed that these endeavours have been practically failures. 
For a continual change of chant in the course of a Psalm would 
be necessary in order to meet the ever-varying change of sense. 
But as this cannot be, there remains only the single resource of 
change to the minor mode, which not only is not sufficient in 
variety, but also is open to another objection ; namely, that the 
mere flattening of the third of the tonic, in which it chiefly 
consists, (for the sixth is only occasionally, and the seventh 
almost never flattened,) does not produce in most chants an 
alteration of character sufficiently sensible to the ear to produce 
the colouring required. We have heard a choir continuing to 
sing in the major for two or three verses after the organist has 
changed to the minor mode, so little is it perceptible. There is 
neither variety enough, nor is the variety which is available of 
sufficient variation. Fundamental changes of the harmony are 
required in order to attain the object. 

In the older style of recitation on one note with but a mo- 
derate amount of inflection, no such unsatisfactory discre- 
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pancies between sound and sense are found to arise. Because, 
as the inflections proceed generally by whole tones, and com- 
paratively seldom by intervals less* than a whole tone, and 
never by intervals greater 9 than a tone and a half (or minor 
third), they are free from those sentimental emphases in which 
recent "chants" abound, and in which almost their whole 
power of expression consists. Because, also, the peculiar 
colouring desired may easily be given, by a harmonized arrange- 
ment made under the direction of a judicious precentor, either 
for the voices of the choir, or for the organ (the voices of the 
choir leading the Congregation in octaves) ; in which arrange- 
ment the harmonies may be varied, not only to the mere tonic 
minor of the same harmony, but also to other harmonies formed 
in the diverse modes in which the simplicity * of the melodies of 
recitation admits of their being harmonized. 

While, however, there is thus good reason for considering the 
forms of ancient Chants, adopted into the use of our Church 
for the first two hundred years, quite or nearly, since the Re- 
formation, to be of a preferable kind to those which have of late, 
and of late only, grown into use ; still we can discern no suffi- 
cient reason why, if desired, the number for use should not be 
extended by the adoption of others of a character similar to them 
in the respects adverted to. 

It has been already mentioned that simple unexpanded forms 
of these ancient modes of recitation for the Psalms appear 
exclusively in every manual from the Reformation down to 
1730. And indeed they form the basis of, and may be traced 
in, most of the chants of the last century ; many of the latter 
being no more than the treble melody accompaniment added on 
to the tenor plain chant, which, by sheer ignorance of the history 
of the matter, on the part of organists and precentors, has come 
to take its place. 

Psalm Chants known under the names of Tallis, Heath, 
R. Farrant, J. Farrant, Batten, Morley, Lowe, Child, P. Hum- 
phreys, Wise, Blow, Purcell, Hey wood, Kelway, Travers, Hine, 
Greene, Tomlinson, W. Hayes, P. Hayes, Dupuis, Goss, and 
others ; also the " Canterbury Tune," " Imperial Chant," and 

a Unless by interpolation ) . , - 

» Unless by omis&on } m «""«** form8 ' 

* We are careful to guard against being supposed to recommend the elaborate 
expansions and developments which have been evolved from them, destroying 
entirely those characteristics which render them deserving of praise and adoption. 
The absurdities of many of the festival forms of the chants, elaborated by both 
Roman and Gallican choirs, some of them to be equalled only by the notorious 
crowning absurdity of the pneuma, are wholly undeserving of the most qua- 
lified approval. They have never been admitted into the use of our reformed 
Church. Even the simple forms seem far from being all equally available for 
our use. 
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" Christ- church Tune ;" either are the above plain chants harmo- 
nized, (most of them in the tenor,) or else contain them in the 
harmony. Rosingrave's and the "Windsor" double chants, 
are each made up of two forms of one of the .ancient chants 
harmonized. BattishilPs single chant is formed upon the 
Litany chant, and also admits (though by the omission of two 
3rds) of another old chant in the other inner part. So that 
even now we have been unawares making use of these chants, 
although, from the mode of arranging or of performing them, all 
their peculiar advantages are lost. 

The Chant commonly applied to the Creed of St. Athanasius *, 
is a familiar and strong case in point. The real melody is in 
the tenor part: but it is always sung as if the treble were 
the melody. And then the Congregation all complain of the 
high reciting note, C! The true reciting note is G, about 
which there would be no complaint. But how should the 
Congregation discover this, when only two or three tenor 
voices are chanting the melody, against as many in each of the 
alto and bass parts, and against some twelve or sixteen boys, 
all singing the accompanying treble ? 

And how many organists even know of this egregious mis- 
take? 



b. Services. 

The use of " Services w unfit for the purpose they are intended 
to serve. Congregations are often vexed with most vain itera- 
tions of the words, with such irregular arrangement of them, 
that the sense is entirely lost. By these they are prevented, 
not only from joining with voice, but even with heart, and 
almost with understanding. While, by various devices, the 
service is in many instances protracted to a length tedious and 
painful to all; and intolerable by females, the delicate, and 
the aged. 

Whether the Canticles should be sung by the Choir alone, or 
by the People led by the Choir and Precentor, has been a 
subject of discussion. The Rubrics do not define the manner. 
It is, however, very probable, that, had the framers of them 
anticipated that such incongruous music would be put to them 
as has been often put for the Choir to sing, some direction 
would have been given, which should forbid so serious offence 
against propriety as some Services (as Attwood's in F, and 
others) exhibit. 

5 See the remarks on this, the Canterbury Chant of Lowe, on p. 24 above. 
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There is, however, all reason to doubt, that the exclusion of 
the Congregation was ever contemplated. 

For the present te service " system is derived from, and easily 
to be traced back to, the old chant in which all the people 
might join. 

All the Canticles 8 are set by Merbecke (1550) to the old chants, 
without harmonies. Day's Service book (1560 and 1565) assigns to 
them chants harmonized. Tallis's (1570 circa) Services are formed 
upon chants varied and harmonized. 

And the practice had not been superseded by the exhibitional system 
as late as, at least, the end of the seventeenth century. For the 
Preface to Clifford's Collection (1664) of " Divine Services and Anthems 
usually sung in his Majesty's Chapel, and in all the Cathedral and 
Collegiate Choirs of England and Ireland" contains chants for each of 
the Canticles, as well as the Psalms, Athanasian Creed, &c. 

In Lowe's book of the same year we are told that the Te Deum 
should be sung " as set in variety by Tallis, Bird, and others, or else to 
one of the [unvaried] tunes in four parts ; " and that the eighth tone 
with Dr. Child's harmony was at Windsor always sung to the Te 
Deum on ferial days. 

And in Playford's book, in various editions down to 1724, appears 
the following : The Te Deum " is set in four parts for sides by several 
authors, but sometimes it is sung to one of the following tunes in four 
parts, with the organ or without it." Then follow plain chants (modi- 
fied) in harmony, " Canterbury Tune, Imperial Tune," &c. 

But what we believe to have been Cranmer's intention for a 
uniformity of use, and for co-operation of the Congregation, in 
respect of the music of the Canticles as well as of Psalms and 



6 The Te Deum, to which he gives tfce old music attributed to St. Ambrose, is 
not an exception. For examination of this will discover that the music of — 
Verses 1 — 13 is a form of the Chant of the 1st mode on B dominant ; the 
Q C in the former clause, being a common corruption of the scale. 
„ 14, 15, 19, is a terminal of the Chant of the 4th mode on A dominant. 
„ 16, 17, 18, 20, 25—28, is the complete Chant of the 4th on A. 
„ 21 — 23, 1st clause of each, is a terminal of the Chant of the 8th mode on 

F dominant. 
» » 2nd clause of each, and ver. 24, is a terminal of the Chant of the 

5th mode on G dominant. 
„ 29, 1st clause, is a terminal of the 8th on G dominant. 
„ „ 2nd „ „ 4th „ 

If this music were really adapted by St Ambrose, it follows that the Chants of 
the 4th and 8th modes, usually supposed to have been introduced by Gregory, in 
596, were in use 200 years before that time. It also shows, that the corruption of 
the scale of the 1st mode was of earlier date than is commonly imagined. 

Merbecke has been accused of ignorance of his work, for using in the Magnificat 
the terminal of the Chant of the 1st mode without the dominant, and otherwise 
shortened. Had his critic examined this Te Deum, he would have reserved 
his criticism ; for this is the very form adopted in it in every instance. 

D 
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Responses, came soon to be foiled by the course adopted by the 
musicians. 

They proceeded to vary the simple forms of the Chants 
adopted by him and Merbecke: harmonized them; and then 
formed ' solemn composures 5 upon them; at last concocting 
" Services" without any reference to the Chant at all, or to the 
People, whose part the Chant properly was. 

Dr. Burney thus describes the rise of the Service system 
from the germ of the Chant. 

" In written counterpoint, it was long a favourite and useful exercise 
to build the several parts of a movement upon some favourite Chant, 
making it the groundwork of the composition. And this custom 
answered several purposes: it excited ingenuity in the construction 
of the parts ; it regulated and restrained the modulation within the 
ecclesiastical limits; and as the plain song had been long used in 
the Church by the priests and people, it was still easy for the musical 
members of the Congregation to join the chorus in singing this simple 
and essential part, while the Choristers and Choirmen by profession 
performed the new and more difficult melodies, which had been super- 
added to it by the Composer 7 ." 

But with each successive Composer more was made, as in the 
case of the Responses, of the harmony and less of the chant 
melody ; more of the Choir and less of the Congregation ; more 
regard had to exhibition, less to edification. Simple counter- 
point, and simultaneous speaking of the words, came to be 
utterly lost sight of. And, then, beyond any abuse of the 
Romanist music reformed by Cranmer, verse trios, duets, solos, 
were introduced ; until the Services have become as exhibitional 
as the anthems and oratorio-extracts before spoken of. So that 
now there are in fact three anthems sung at Morning Service, in 
addition to that appointed after the second collect: the two 
Canticles and the Nicene Creed \ 

7 Burney, Hist., ii. 556. 

8 The Organist of St. Paul's has arranged a unison chant to the Nicene Creed 
with, in some respects, good effect. But the Creed is not pointed in the Prayer 
Book for antiphonal singing. It is therefore not desirable to apply to it a chant 
exclusively intended for alternate use. And it is especially difficult to understand 
why he should have selected the Litany Chant for the purpose ; perhaps the most un- 
suitable one, on every account, which he could possibly have chosen from all the old 
chants. He introduces, too, the flat 3rd of the dominant, which has no place in 
the mode of that chant. Why not adopt Merbecke's varied chant to this Creed % 

Beyond this, the manner of performance of the Nicene Creed, and indeed of the 
whole Service for the Holy Communion, is purposely left at present without com- 
ment. 

A general expression of surprise may however be given, that that portion 
of the Service which seems most deserving of musical adornment, should be in 
modern practice in most (not all) Cathedrals entirely deprived of it; in oppo- 
sition to the earlier practice of the Reformed Church. 

And some degree of astonishment seems natural, in remarking how common 
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Dr. Burners sympathies by no means lay on the side of 
purism ; yet he could not help perceiving the evil which had 
grown up, and reprobates it in terms which are only too applic- 
able to the present state of the " Service" system. 

" That Chants, and the Canto Fermo, to which the Hymns of the 
Church had been sung for many ages, should be made the subject, or 
basis, of counterpoint, in the Church, had something of piety and pro- 
priety in it, which would naturally silence censure, and incline the heads 
and rulers of ecclesiastical rites to excuse, if not encourage, the attempt; 
but when Composers polluted pious ears with the light and contaminated 
strains of the vulgar and licentious, most profanely adapted to humble 
supplications, hymns of praise, or sacred injunctions, the sentiments of 
which must be perpetually driven from the minds of the Congregation, 
by the frequent repetition of these profane fragments, in all the several 
parts of a chorus, they abused the privilege they had obtained of har- 
monizing the chants, and discovered an egregious want of understanding, 
decorum, and reverence for the religious rite which they were appointed 
to direct V 

" How much," he elsewhere asks, "of those who objected to simple 
descant upon the Church chants on account of its liability to abuse, how 
much would they have been disturbed in after- times, when Fugues, 
Inversions, Points, Imitations, and Divisions, were carried on by a great 
number of dissimilar parts, all singing different words, from which no 
more sense could be extracted than from a pack of hounds in full 
cry 1 ?" 

Or, as in another place he illustrates it : — " The nature of Canon 
and Fugue is such that the singers are constantly pronouncing dif- 
ferent words at the same time, with the clamour of ill-bred disputants, 
who are all talking at once V 

If, however, it be determined to retain ts Services" for the 
Choir to sing, and to exclude the Congregation from joining in 
these Hymns ; let those only be adopted into use which are of a 
solemn character. 

u The Full Services," writes Mr. Jebb, "are such as exclusively 
prevailed at the earlier times of the reformed Church of England. 
These preserve more of the character of the chant ; have no re- 
petitions, and are sung, with a tolerable regular alternation, by 
the two sides of the Choir. This is the genuine style of Church 
composition s ;" or, rather, as we should qualify it, the most 



a thing it is, in Churches as well as Cathedrals, to observe that, in the words of the 
author of the " Apology for Cathedral Service," " those who disapprove of chanting 
the prayers in general to a solemn tone, yet consent to sing to an airy tune one of 
the gravest of them all : ' Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law " (p. 61). 

9 Bumey, H%*. 9 ii. 502. l Ibid., ii. 141. 

* Ibid., iii. 147. 3 Rev. J. Jebb % on Choral Service, p. 342. 

D 2 
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genuine, if the return to chants themselves, from which those 
Services are derived, be rejected. 

While, however, the superior solemnity of the older services 
is urged, it is not to be denied that instances occur, as in their 
anthems, of faulty accentuation. 

" The accentuation of language," says Dr. Burney again, " has so 
changed since Tallis and Bird, that it seems absolutely necessary for the 
words to be newly adjusted to the melodies by some judicious person, 
equally tender of the harmony of these admirable compositions as of 
the prosody of our language \ 

" Where no Fugue or Imitation is concerned, all the voices should 
pronounce the same word, in the same accent, at the same time; which 
would greatly facilitate to the Congregation the intelligence of what is 
sung ; this is often unnecessarily prevented by ligatures, and divisions 
in one part more than others. 

" A few slight arrangements of this kind in the words, would render 
these Services, as well as Morley's Burial Service and others in Boyce's 
Collection, as unexceptionable, with regard to accentuation of the words, 
as texture of the parts in the harmony V 

" A certain degree of simplicity is necessary in Church Music, 
to render it suitable to the purposes of devotion, which seems to 
demand a clear, distinct, and articulate pronunciation of the words, 
and that the duration of the notes, whether applied to verse or prose, 
should be proportioned to the length of the syllables : indeed, I see no 
other method of accomplishing this end in chorusses, than by simple 
counterpoint of note against note, in all the parts ; at least, the first 
time the words are uttered : afterwards, as the Congregation will be 
already in possession of their sense and import, nothing will be lost on 
the side of instruction [but, perhaps, a good deal on the side of 
devotion], if they should be repeated in Canon, Fugue, or other musical 
contrivance V 

Nor can it be denied, that instances occur in which the 
sound has not that relation to sense which it ought to have. 
A Precentor's advice would often have been advantageous 
to the composer. A judicious hand might even now remove 
many of the defects, as suggested by Dr. Burney. 

What then should be done ? — Either 

Adopt those only into use which are not open to the 
objections above named ; full Services, or 4-part Services 

4 Dr. Burney continues, " constantly taking care to place the accent of each 
word upon the accented part of each bar in the music." 

But the propriety of this is very questionable. (See p. 29, note.) Perhaps, 
indeed, much of the false accentuation which appears in these compositions arises 
from the bars and their accents introduced by others than the composers. 

5 Burney, iii. 147, note. * Ibid., iii. 148. 
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antiphonally sung; in simple counterpoint; with syn- 
chronous arrangement of the words ; and of a solemn 
style of harmony, adapted to the sense. 

If there are not enough extant, or if these are still objec- 
tionable ; let new ones be composed (if possible) which 
are not. The fewer, however, the better. 
Or else, which seems infinitely preferable, 

Revert to a plain Chant, varied, or unvaried ; harmonized, 
or unison only ; in which the people can join 7 . 

3. Voluntaries : before, in, or after, Divine Service. 

The last point we shall notice as having been felt as a 
subject of regret by many persons, cannot be better put 
forward, than upon the authority and in the words of Dr. 
Crotch. 

"Does the sound of the organ always put us in mind of 
a Church ? It too frequently does not so. It often reminds us 
of tlie concert, the drawing-room, the opera, and the play-house, 
even when heard in a church. The remote sounds of the 
pealing organ are, indeed, sometimes so blended by echoing 
along the vaulted roofs of the Cathedral and cloister, that they 
produce the most sublime effects, and we might suppose that 
the style of the music is that which we call sacred ; but a 
nearer approach will often dissolve the charm. We shall find 
it is the military, or the pastoral, or the pianoforte style, 
which is used for the text. On the organ, when judiciously 
played, we may distinguish the Church and the Oratorio 
styles. . . . Whatever is slow and grave, may sound well if 
performed on an organ; but these qualities do not constitute 
sacred music, any more than adagios, pastorales, and dances 
performed by a military band, however well they may sound, 
constitute military music. I am fully aware, that I am opposed 
to the majority of English organists, and to all foreign musi- 
cians, in these sentiments. The practice of organists shows 
that 'the praise and glory of God* is not so much thought of 
as their own reputation for execution or invention. They per- 
form on the organ during Divine Service, such pieces as are 
expressly composed for the pianoforte, concert, or theatre ; or 
pieces which do not differ from them in style 8 ." 



7 Why are the Canticles "pointed," if not intended to be chanted? What 
becomes of the pointing when sung as Anthems ! Indeed, what has become of the 
antiphonal singing of them in alternate verses at all! See Boyce's edition of 
Tallis's Hymns. 

Why is the Evangelical Hymn Benedictus so seldom sung f It is evidently in- 
tended to be the rule, and the Jubilate the exception. 

8 Crotch's Led., 61-3. 
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The taste and judgment of one who ranks in this very first 
order of musicians, if he be not indeed the very Princeps Musi- 
corum, dictated a better practice. Dr. Crotch* thus writes, 
quoting from Forkel's Life of Sebastian Bach. 

" Forkel mentions him and his son William Friedemann as elegant 
performers on the clavichord. ' But,' says he, • when they came to the 
organ, no trace of the clavichord was to be perceived ; the melody, the 
harmony, the motion* (rhythm), * all was different, all was adapted to v 

the nature of the instrument, and its destination. When I heard 
William Friedemann on the clavichord, all was delicate, elegant, 
agreeable, and pretty. When I heard him on the organ, I was seized 
with reverential awe. All was grand and solemn. The same was the 
case with Sebastian Bach in a higher degree.' " 

" With the sentiments of the next quotation I most heartily subscribe 
my concurrence : ' The destination of the organ/ (to support Church 
singing, and to prepare and maintain devout feelings by preludes and 
voluntaries,) 'requires that the composition and connexion of the 
tones be effected in a different manner from what is practised out of 
the Church. The common, the trite, can never become solemn, can 
never excite a sublime feeling ; it must, therefore, in every respect, be 
banished from the organ. And who was ever more strict in this point 
than Sebastian Bach ?'" 



These, then, seem to be the grounds, or the chief of them, 
upon which so many persons have formed a repugnance to 
modern Cathedral Service. As they suppose that all these 
grievances are of course essential characteristics of the Choral 
Service of Cathedrals, their dislike includes the use as well as 
the abuse. 

And thus they have a preference, and not an unnatural 
or unreasonable preference, for ordinary Parochial Service. 
They prefer a service in which they feel they have their own 
proper part, assigned as they believe to the people by the 
Church, kept for them. Then they can join in voice as well as 
in heart in the Responses, in the Psalms, in the Canticles, and 
in the Creeds. 

Even if they do not hear so well, as in large Churches they 
do not, the Minister's reading of his portion of the Service in a 
low unsustained pitch, still their ears are not distressed by an 
unpleasant undevotional drawl, or perhaps a hurried and indis- 
tinct enunciation of the words. 

When they regard the nature of the music so commonly in 
use in Cathedrals, they often cannot help esteeming it as calcu- 

• Led. 114. 
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lated far more to set off to effect and admiration the voice of the 
singers, than to advance the glory of God in the heart. 

Such music, by its many exceptionable qualities, its mere- 
tricious ornament, the absurd repetitions of the words it 
involves, or its generally undevotionai character, can only, they 
think, in the language of Jerome, " excite lightness and vain 
curiosity among the singers singing after the fashion of the 
theatre in the Church," inducing them to "turn the house of 
God into a theatre of the people." It can only lead them to 
think much more of the voice they are exercising and the music 
— the "sweet composure " — they are singing, than of the words 
and sense, and of the worship they are professing to render 1 . 

In how many instances, they reflect, must this system have 
the consequence of searing the religious feelings of clerks and 
choristers, instead of benefiting them by leading them to profit 
by a high privilege. In how many, again, must the result be 
the training up of a set of forward, sharp, self-sufficient boys 
for exhibition, and the encouragement in the clerks of feelings 
and habits of vanity and conceit, as far as possible removed 
from those humble sentiments with which the publican went 
into the Temple to pray. 

It is, they conclude, — and who will say erroneously? — a 
temptation to which they, these men and these children, ought 
not to be exposed ; and one which our Church in reforming 
herself from abuses of earlier days cannot be supposed to have 
intended. 

And they suppose, from their own experience of its effect upon 
themselves, that it can only lead the Congregation generally 
either, 1st, to be equally absorbed in the "pleasing of the ear 
without regarding the affections of the soul ;" or, 2nd, to be 
grieved and offended at the whole performance; when they 
think, not altogether without at least apparent reason, that they 
perceive that the "singing and making melody" is not in the 
hearts as well as in the voices, is more to the ears of men than 
" to the Lord." 

But it is sometimes attempted to justify the use of music of 
a modern secular character, upon the ground that variety is 
necessary for the clerks, both in order to keep up their attention, 
and to cultivate their vocal powers and science. 

It is apprehended that the excuse is not valid on either point. 
Granting that it is more amusing to them to sing pretty music 

1 It will be worth while to refer hack to the words of Bingham, the Anglo-Saxon 
Council of Cloveshoo, John of Salisbury, Erasmus, Cranmer, and even the Council of 
Trent, p. 6 — 10, and of Bp. Gibson, p. 13 note, and consider how far they are de- 
scriptive of any effects that may now be heard in some Cathedrals of our Church. 
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than solemn music, more interesting to sing solos and trios and 
elaborate services than the plain chant of the Church, more 
gratifying to be made much of in the Congregation than to be 
regarded merely as the leaders, under the precentor, of the 
people, it yet remains to be shown that the right way to fix the 
attention of the clerks to their duty is by supplying pretty, 
interesting, or gratifying temptations. The right remedy would 
be, one would think, to give them less music, not more; to 
remove the temptation, not to increase it. If they duly regard 
the words, they will pay every needful attention to the music. 

Nor are Cathedrals or Churches the place, nor is Divine 
Service the time, for improving their musical abilities. They 
are there as ministers of the Divine worship of the Church, not 
as practisers for public exhibition. 

St. Jerome makes this reflection upon the words of the 
Apostle, " singing, and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord :" — " Let young men hear this, let those hear it, who have 
the office of singing in the Church, that they sing not only with 
their voice, but with their heart to the Lord ; not like tragedians 
physically preparing their throat and mouth, that they may sing 
after the fashion of the theatre in the Church V 

Some persons again will be disposed to look with disfavour 
upon a proposition for exterminating operatic exhibitional 
music from the Church ; not so much because they really think* 
that that is the proper place for it, nor because they feel that it 
conduces to devotion : 

But because much of that music is really good music, (only 
not of that sober, solemn, sacred, character which alone is fitted 
for Divine worship,) and they have no opportunity of hearing 
such music so well and effectively performed elsewhere. 

Practised singers, and a noble organ, and ornamental and 
perhaps beautiful music, afford a concert not to be met with 
ordinarily beyond the walls of the Cathedral (as the full attend- 
ance at Anthem-time in some Cathedral naves seems to testify). 

If they could have it in other buildings and on other 

2 It is only fair to add, that these temptations to conceit and irreverence are not 
al way* suffered by lay clerks and choristers to prevail over their sense of propriety. 
In some — we wish we could say all — Cathedrals their comportment is decorous and 
reverential, and conducive to devotion in the congregation. Indeed, such conduct is 
now happily the rule in places where, within a very few years, it was the exception. 

8 People often endure and even encourage things of which their better judgment 
scarcely approves, on account of the gratification they receive from them. But 
still there is ground for hoping that in time common sense and good taste will 
prevail. 

The days of " Charity" Balls are gone by. Musical festivals in Cathedrals are 
fast going out of favour. And it is thought by some that " Purcell-days " (ser- 
vices in honour of Purcell at Westminster Abbey) will not be long in following 
after them. 
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occasions, they would prefer it. But as they have not, they 
are content to go to church to hear it. And though they 
feel some grains of compunction, they smother them, under the 
plea that they are not the responsible authorities. Perhaps, 
indeed, were they to speak the whole truth, they would confess 
that while for propriety's sake they much regret that the abuse 
should exist, they in reality, for the sake of their own gratifica- 
tion, would much more lament if it were done away. 

Well were it, if they would carry with them into the sanc- 
tuary the feeling of St. Augustine 4 , who says : " When it befals 
me to be more moved with the voice than the words sung, I 
confess to have sinned ; and then I had rather not hear 
music." 

The remedy is, to get rid of the abuse first, which only tempts 
to the profaning of God's house. And then let them cultivate 
Choral Societies to any extent they please. 

Preference, again, is given by some persons to secular and 
ornamental music, on the ground that other music is dry, 
pedantic, and peculiar. 

1. But those of them who are most anxious to carry their 
view into practice, may not perhaps be most willing to recognize 
that, thus simply stated, the question is reduced to a mere 
matter of taste, and that others may think differently. It may 
be suggested to them, first, that if they were better acquainted 
with the latter they might come, as others have done, to like it 
more ; and, secondly, that when there is a chance of an irre- 
gularity and an evil creeping in, there is not much difficulty 
in determining whether it is most likely to be on the side of 
levity or sobriety, licence or severity. 

2. Granted that the former is the most amusing. But it is 
not to be supposed that you, coming for the purpose of solemn 
worship, want to be amused. If you are amused, you may 
reasonably suspect that there is something wrong; you may 
doubt whether you have such an appreciation as you ought to 
have of the awful work you have in hand, whether you rightly 
realize that " He is fearful even in praises." 

3. It does not follow necessarily, that because music is neither 
secular nor ornamental, it is therefore dry ; nor because it is 
sublime and solemn, that it is therefore pedantic. 

4. If when familiar with what music there is already of this 
solemn sublime character, you still esteem it dry and pedantic, let 
modern composers compose sacred music which shall be sublime 
and not dry and pedantic. They may not, perhaps, find it very 

4 Conf. y x. 33. 
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easy to compose music of a sublime character at all. But it is 
more than probable, that if encouragement were given to them 
to do so, they would, instead of lowering their own taste to that 
of the public as at present, cultivate, and we may hope success- 
fully, the higher style. At present there are very few, composers 
or organists, who have the moral courage to stand against the 
popular tendency and to endeavour to elevate the popular 
taste. 

5. It is certainly peculiar. But then it is for a peculiar 
purpose. 



All will agree, that for the highest of purposes, the best of 
music should be had. As to what the best music is, a learned 
and judicious musician thus writes : — 

" Music is sublime, if it inspires veneration ; beautiful, if it 
pleases; ornamental, if it amuses. The pure sublime style — 
the style peculiarly suited to the Church Service — was cherished 
only to about the middle of the 17th century. Till then, the 
ecclesiastical style was in a State worthy of study and imitation. 
But it has gradually, though not imperceptibly, been losing its 
character of sublimity ever since. Improvements have indeed 
been made in the contexture of the score, in the flow of melody, 
in the accentuation of the words, in the beauty of the solo, and 
the delicacy of the accompaniment. But these are no indica- 
tions of the sublime. 

" For the best compositions in the sublime style are in the 
highest branch of the art: those in the beautiful, occupy 
another inferior stage : but those in the ornamental, are far 
below. When two of these styles are combined, a union of the 
sublime and beautiful ranks first. But, superior as the sublime 
is to the beautiful, and both to the ornamental ; the ornamental 
is yet more cultivated than the beautiful, and the sublime most 
neglected V 



While it is supposed that none will hesitate to agree, that 
solemn, devout, sublime, should be the character of music for 
the service of the Sanctuary : it is also certain, that much that 
is in modern use, whether Services, Anthems, or Chants, is not 
deserving of this character; and consequently, that there is, 
upon this point at least, some ground for the objections felt by 
earnest and sincere members of the Church to modern Cathe- 
dral Music. 

And whence has the existent state of things arisen? 

Either from this — that the responsibility has, through a 

* Crotch, Lect. 43, 73, 77- 



* 
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series of years, devolved upon the organist ; which would more 
advantageously have been borne by those who are really charge- 
able with the directing of public worship : who, being unneces- 
sarily diffident of their own capacity for determining for the 
best in what they have, by misapprehension, regarded perhaps 
too much as a merely musical matter, have resigned the order- 
ing of it into the hands of the inferior officer. 
^ Or else — which it is hoped, and there is reason to believe, is 

the less common case — the taste of these authorities, which 
would have been beneficially exerted in modifying, has been 
unfortunately and disastrously exercised in encouraging, or 
even aggravating, the musical mania of the organist. 

With every respect for the labours of organists, and their 
zealous endeavours to effect good, in the face, in many in- 
stances, of most dispiriting difficulties and impediments ; it is 
yet impossible not to feel, that there is deep cause for regret, 
that the influence of the learning, and chastened judgment 
of the superior Clergy, has not been more apparent in the 
results produced. 

With a natural prepossession in favour of the (supposed) para- 
mount 8 importance of their own particular subject of interest, 
they have been led by an ardour, in many respects praise- 
worthy, to bring about, by their industry and energy, a state of 

• A pamphlet recently published, from the pen of a very energetic Cathedral 
organist, exhibits some amusing instances of this persuasion ; which are not the 
less amusing, because the writer seems so innocently unconscious of a contrary 
possibility. 

It intimates, too, what even in these musical days will be thought a rather high 
view of the aspirations which the profession may reasonably entertain. For 
instance, that organists can only be adequately paid by a salary in full, of from 
5(MW. to 800?. a year ; which ought, the author urges, to be provided in every 
Cathedral ; and which, he quietly suggests, would be "just enough to dispel 
anxiety in pecuniary affairs." 

There seems, however, to be more reason than we had imagined, for assigning 
so large a stipend to the organist, in consideration of his giving up private practice. 
For he states — and as formerly a Cathedral organist himself, in we believe two 
different parts of the country, then established in a third provincial town as 
organist, and now appointed to another important Cathedral, his statement is 
entitled to all weight, — " At the present time, the organist's salary is about 2002. 
a year : but, in populous and wealthy districts, this forms but a small item in his 
actual income. If he be a clever pianist and teacher of singing, an industrious, 
use of these acquirements will produce him from one thousand to two thou- 
sand pounds a tear. The London professor, if eminent, obtains far more than 
this !" Upon this we need offer no remark. 

The march of time and intellect throws, he considers, a new light upon the duties 
also of the office. These, as contemplated for the organist, or ' magister choristarum,' 
as he is termed, may be learned from the Statutes of the new Foundation before 
quoted : " Ad hos [pueros] instruendoB et imbuendos tarn morum modestia* quam 
cantandi peritia* . . unus eligatur qui Bit . . cautandi et organa pulsandi peritus, qui 
pueris docendis, organis pulsandis suo tempore, in Divinis Officiis cantandis, 
studiose vacabit." 

This, however, he seems to regard as a very mean, old-fashioned, and obsolete 
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things, in which, instead of music being considered merely 
adjective, it has become almost the substantive. 

view of the duties of the office he magnifies, and as an amendment suggests, with 
complacent dignity, that the " organist, if a man of eminence in his art, should 
hardly he teazed with the tuition of singing hoys !" 

The scheme urged, too, proposes for the lay choirmen a salary of from 1002. to 
1502. (if not allowed to enter into trade) as a fair and equitable remuneration 
for their not very arduous labours. 

But the author of the pamphlet must be strangely unaware of the value of such 
incomes in these days in other professions. How many men of high talents and 
education, after having sunk the value of a life-annuity of 502. or 602. in qualifying 
themselves, are unable to obtain the return of incomes of 1502. by the most 
industrious exertion of mind and body ! Of these, how many Curates or Incumbents 
of Livings, (men not, in any sense pertinent to the argument, "standing at the 
threshold of their profession," as the writer seems to suppose all such must be, but 
men qualified by talents, learning, zeal, experience, discretion, and age, for high 
positions,) the manifold responsibilities, anxieties, annoyances, and labours of whose 
office are likely to result, as in innumerable instances they have resulted, in 
the utter destruction of health ; who have no means, consistently with their 
parochial duties, of increasing their income, nor prospect nor hope of obtaining 
preferment ; — would rejoice to be assured of such a net receipt ! How many 
Barristers have found the same investment a dead loss — for in spite of all industry 
and exertion, and talents at least up to par, they have not succeeded in establishing 
a connexion with patron-attorneys which would exalt them above chance of 
starvation ! How many fully-educated medical men are in a similar misfortune ! 
How many navy and army men, fixed for years in a subaltern capacity, because 
they have not interest or money at command, whatever their standing or experience 
in their profession, to procure a progress in rank or income ; perilling health, and 
limb, and life, in the plagues of India and Africa, or in the strife of Trafalgar and 
Waterloo, in order that these musical " gentlemen of England may sit at home at 
ease 1 " How many of these have not more claims to encouragement and re- 
muneration proportionate to their rank in society and its expenses ? And to how 
many of all these disadvantages affecting peace of mind, health, and life, are the 
members of the musical profession obnoxious ! To how many the organist ! To 
how many the lay clerks 1— -that they should be so preferred ? 

It is no answer, that their office is in the sanctuary. So is the Curate's, who not 
only can be paid usually no more than £100 salary, but must out of that contrive to 
preserve an exterior befitting a Clergyman and a gentleman, besides contributing to 
schools, and charities, and societies numberless. Remunerate, we say, organist and 
lay-clerks fairly. But not in a degree which bears no reasonable proportion to the 
real value of their personal services, relatively to all other professions. 

It certainly remains to be proved that the introduction of such musical stars as 
these incomes are expected to provide, would conduce to the increase of solemnity 
in Public Worship. There has surely been enough of exhibitionalism. 

The analysis of the plan recommended in this pamphlet cannot now be fully 
entered upon. We may say, however, that when it comes to be entertained by the 
State authorities, we shall begin to be seriously alarmed. We hope we are not 
over suspicious, but experience has compelled us to learn the wisdom of a little 
jealousy. We should indeed dread to see arise from his pamphlet bureau a 
vivacious embryo-Minister of Musical Instruction, with a draft of minutes of an 
irresponsible Committee of organists in his pocket for the establishment and 
encouragement of a class of musicians, similar to the arrogant turbulent class 
of men by some anticipated to spring from the system proposed in another office. 
We should fear to see such an one insinuating ostentatiously or unostentatiously 
Management Clauses for the Choirs of England, with special provisos for the 
exclusion of the Clergyman from directing the musical arrangements in his Church 
(as not part of the religious service, but only combined with it), or for nullifying 
the reasonable appellate authority of the Ordinary on the point, the desire of the 
founders of the Church, of the Congregation, or of all the Congregations in the 
country notwithstanding. 

At present, however, we must candidly say we are not seriously alarmed. 
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For want of the advice and direction of the Minister, the 
musician has been induced to provide, from the stores of the 
inventive talents of others 7 and of himself, music, in which 
either sound has not adequate relation to sense, or the strain is 
not adapted in solemnity to the awfulness of the occasion, or 
the style, or the arrangements of the words for use of the 
Congregation in those portions in which it is conceded to be 
their privilege to join, are not suitable. 

Experience, then, does not justify us in concluding, that 
organists, however possessed with the best intentions and most 
anxious zeal, (virtues, which, as far as our personal acquaintance 
is concerned, we have never found wanting,) are yet, by any 
means, the persons best qualified to have the exclusive arrange- 
ment of the music for Church Service. 

Without believing, too, that there is any one among them 
who would knowingly suffer himself to be biassed by such con- 
siderations ; we yet cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that, under 
their peculiar circumstances in most Cathedral towns, they are 
exposed to a temptation, which tends to cause them to be 
too apt to form their judgment of what music is most eligible, 
from the reception which their own part may meet with from 
the public. 

Past experience, then, and our knowledge of human frailty, 
urge upon us, that when the burden of determining the Musical 
Service is devolved upon the organist, the following conse- 
quences may be feared, and are chiefly to be guarded against : — 

If his own taste is already vitiated, he does not fully appre- 
hend what is really fitted for Divine worship: he appreciates 
the beauties and ornaments of secular music, but cannot dis- 
tinguish that there is no element of sacred solemnity in them. 
In this case the consequence must be, that he will only pervert 
or exaggerate the taste of the Congregation, and will feel 
infinitely happy and proud in having done so : — 

Or else, against his own better taste, his own honest con- 
victions of the absurdity and impropriety of introducing bits of 
maudlin affectation or extravagancy, secularities or dramatic 
effects, into the sober devotions of the Church, — he may be 

7 To some extent the undisciplined vanity of musical composers has been the 
cause of the evil. Their vanity has but communicated itself to the performers. 

Composers however ought to be held accountable perhaps less often than might 
be supposed for the mischievous vagaries and extraordinary displays of bad taste 
which sometimes are heard, and naturally laid to their charge. 

It is also fair to add, that it has somewhere been seen stated, upon documentary 
proof, that some Services, which have been soberly adopted into use, were no more 
nor less than mere exercises in musical composition, and were never intended to be 
introduced. Of course others besides the composers are to blame for this. 

What is the commonest exercise set by a professor to a pupil ! Write a " Te 
Deum" or " Jubilate." This is in bad taste enough : but to adopt these, or mere 
examples by the master, into Church Service, is something worse. 
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tempted to pander to the ears of the 'audience/ tuned to 
the mere operatic effects of the day *; and, instead of endeavour- 
ing to raise the tone and form the taste of the people, to 
degrade his own taste, and with it the public service of the 
Church, to the level of the "concert, the parade, and the 
opera V 

These, then, are the natural results which may be expected 
to arise from the system of delegation, in a matter in which 
delegation, even though caused by motives of modesty, is not 
desirable; and from which system, it has come to pass, as 
Bingham says, that "there are greater complaints made by 
considering men, of the excesses committed in Church Music, 
after it was wholly given up to the management of canonical 
singers, than there were before V 

The public, for their part, until they have been familiarized 
with, and so* trained to appreciate sublime and solemn Sacred 
Music, will like best that which is fullest of pathetic and sen- 
timental expression, albeit contrived by the most trite and 
common-place means; or the most brilliant and showy, that 
fullest of delicate refinements of touch, and of minute and irre- 
gular subdivisions of time, even although exhibited, as is some- s 
times the case, in passages calculated exclusively for the piccolo ! 
of a street band. 

But yet there are many members of that public Congregation, 
who cannot refrain from asking themselves, why that which 
would not be tolerated for a moment in most Parish Churches, 
where the Clergyman is notoriously responsible for the music 
adopted, should be sanctioned in Cathedral Churches, which 
are, or ought to be, " the standard and rule to all parochial 
Churches, of the solemn and decent manner s " of performing 
Divine Worship ; why there should seem to be so much evidence, 
in the secular character of the music adopted, of the secular 
musician having uncontrolled sway. 

They cannot help feeling that the strictest and most critical 
supervision should be exercised in respect of any piece of music, 4 

8 " Every period of ten years has some forms or turns of melody peculiar to 
itself ; and which, generally, grow out of fashion before it expires. A composer, 
who thinks to have his works descend to posterity, must take care to avoid them." 
—Forkel't Life of Bach. 

9 « For the compositions for the Sanctuary, let care be taken that a theatrical style 
be avoided, which is a subject of complaint and caution in the ancient Church ; but, 
in our own, is rather a modern and unnecessary condescension to the relish of the 
world." — Dr. Bine's Rationale. 

1 See supra, p. 6*. 

3 It has been reasonably observed that even the common sense of people who 
have been familiarized with, or even only looked into, a subject, is apt to differ 
not a little from the common sense of those who have not. 

3 Archbishop Sheldon, CardweWs D. A., ii. 280. 
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whether Service, or Anthem* or Voluntary, or Chant, admitted 
into the Divine Worship of the sanctuary. 

All we are anxious for is, that those in authority in Cathedrals 
should be in possession of the difficulties which are felt on the 
subject, and of the means by which it seems that they may be 
removed : that they should be put into a position to judge how 
far the active ardour of the musician may be made more profit- 
able for good, by being more tempered and regulated by the 
wisdom of the divine. We simply hope that the suggestions 
herein put forward may be found by them useful towards ren- 
dering more solemn and more edifying that important instru- 
ment of devotion, the public service of our Cathedral Churches. 

What is now suggested as the remedy of irregularity, and the 
desirable reformation of Cathedral Music, may be summed ud 
in few words. ' F 

Reduce the modern " Cathedral Service " to the Choral Ser- 
vice of the Church : to a unison or harmonized Chant or Chants; 
so ordered, that the People may join in it in all those portions 
in which it may be judged that it is their privilege, and there- 
fore duty, to join. 

Let the Minister's recitation be carefully regulated. 

And let the Anthem, and indeed all the music adopted, be 
worthy of the awful occasion. 

We are quite prepared to find the views herein urged 
regarded with jealousy by some classes of persons. For 
instance : — 

Because it is suggested that the Congregation should chant in 
unison instead of in parts (which latter, the Congregation 
cannot do, and therefore are now silent), those views may be 
thought by one party to be characteristic of tendencies in a 
particular direction. 

And because they imply that the Congregation should be 
enabled to chant at all, they will forthwith be suspected by 
another party, of tendencies in the contrary direction. 

i/ V e some consol ation to feel that these suspicions 
stultify each other. And to know that our view is justified on 
either hand by the intention of our Reformed Church, based 
upon the example of primitive usage. And that it is supported 
on the one side by propriety, and on the other by necessity : 
for we have shown the authoritative directions to be explicit, 
that they ought to join audibly; and if they do, experience 
proves that there is only one way in which it can be done. 

It is, moreover, a growing fact, deserving of every attention, 
that while modern Romanists have in many places so adopted 
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part-singing, as to exclude the Congregation; Latitudinarian ! 

Dissenters, on the other hand, in order to include the Con- j 

gregation, are now actually reverting to the practical wisdom of 
our Reformers from which we have gone away, and in many 
places are cultivating unison singing in old church music ; and 
with the success which might be expected. 

Perhaps either party of objectors might learn the real value 
of their objections by measuring them with those of certain * 

countries, who refused to adopt the reformation of the Calendar, 
because Gregory XIII. had set the example. It was thought to 
be a piece of Romish superstition. And it was considered better [ 

to differ from the sun than to agree with the Pope. I 

Those seem most likely to be in the right, who apprehend .! 

that Puritanism or Romanism have but little to do with the ' 

matter ; and that the authoritative directions and the intentions ; 

of our Church — so far as they can be ascertained — and pro- 
priety, and decency, and edification, have much more. 

To revert to simplicity and solemnity too, may not be ' 

pleasing to vain and self-willed singers, if any such there be. j 

Organists who, if any such there be, like to display their in- j 

strument, and their own talents and industry, on all occasions, i 

fitting or not ; may be dissatisfied and scornful. j 

Those, if any such there be, who go to Church with ears itching 
for Music, rather than with due humility and with fear and 
trembling to pray and to praise ; may lose their amusement and 
complain. 

But all persons of sober and devout feelings ; all whose, 
affection and duty is valuable to the Church ; all who sincerely 
and anxiously endeavour to profit by all means offered by her 
for promoting their piety and devotion, in the several portions 
of Public Worship ; — all these will, it is our confident belief, 
join in one voice and one heart in gratitude, if, by the Reforma- 
tion of the musical accompaniment of Divine Service, in the 
respects above considered, they are restored to the enjoyment of 
what so many of them are persuaded is a privilege intended to 
be theirs : and if, to use the words of Hooker, " the faults pre- 
vented, the force and efficacy of solemn music being so ordered 
as fitly to suit with the matter, all together sounding to the 
praise of God, shall now much edify, if not their understanding, 
because it teacheth not, yet their affection, because therein it 
worketh much." 
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